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The Plight of Preaching ° 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


“Of all the eminences which a mortal 
may reach on this earth, the highest to 
a man of endowments is without doubt 
the sacred pulpit.”” Lamartine may 
have been right when he made this re- 
mark in his ‘‘Memoirs”’ over a hundred 
years ago, but he would certainly be 
wrong in making it to-day. Catholic 
preaching is in a rather sorry plight, 
and the chief reason is its loss of prestige 
among priests. Very many men of en- 
dowments place it on a very low ped- 
estal. 

I believe it was Pope Pius XI who 
said that St. Francis de Sales would be 
a journalist if he were to return to the 
world. The Catholic Press has super- 
seded the pulpit as the chief vehicle of 
Catholic influence. But that is no rea- 
son why the latter should be tossed into 
the potter’s field along with the Pony 
Express and other antiquated means of 
communication. Preaching is rusty 
to-day, but it can be reclaimed and 
polished up into a bright and sharp 
weapon of influence. Will it ever re- 
gain the might of Massillon or the 
glory of Bossuet? That is not the ques- 
tion. The point is that contemporary 


preaching does not begin to tap the 
sources of power latent in the pulpit. 
Here and there, throughout the coun- 
try, you find examples of competent 
and inspirational preaching, but the 
general homiletic diagnosis is rather de- 
pressing. We hope that Catholic 
preachers are only dormant, that they 
are not sick unto death. 

Too, too many priests consider the 
Sunday sermon unimportant. They 
may have an audience of fifteen hun- 
dred souls, and yet that does not seem 
to induce a sense of their responsibility: 
with ample listening time given them 
on Sunday, they take less care in pre- 
paring for it than they do for a talk toa 
corporal’s guard at the Rotary Club on 
Monday. 


Depreciation of Sermon 


It is amazing to meet a priest who 
has ever skipped up on his Breviary, no 
matter how tired he might be at the 
end of a hard day; yet, he enters the 
pulpit on Sunday with nothing more 
than a skip and a jump. Through a 
certain unfortunate ability at extem- 
poraneous improvising, he manages to 
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exhale trivia for five or ten minutes. 
Or perhaps he listens to the preacher at 
the previous Mass, and then dispenses 
his stolen goods to the assembled 
dormitory. Suggest to him the advisa- 
bility of preparing a good sermon, and 
he will counter with: “It’s the Mass 
that matters. I’m a priest, not a minis- 
ter!’ 

How much validity is there in the 
idea that the sermon is comparatively 
unimportant with relation to the Sacri- 
fice at the altar? Does the action of 
the Isiturgy speak so loudly as to drown 
out the words of the sermon? Some 
years ago, Maurice Egan wrote that, 
when Protestantism dies, the sermon 
will be found to be the fatal dagger in 
its breast. No doubt the present 
liturgical trend in Protestantism is due 
to a keen awareness of the peril of over- 
emphasis on preaching. In many cases 
the Protestant liberals feel that their 
altar should do more than serve as a 
background for the preacher, and they 
desire to attend a service in which there 
will be less elocution and more worship. 
Evangelical reactionaries insist that 
preaching is always and everywhere 
the core of genuine Protestantism: it 
was the living flame of the early Church 
before Papal corruption, and it became 
the renewing fire of the blessed Ref- 
ormation. 


Sermon as an Integral Part of Mass 


In the Mass, the sermon may be 
called an integral but not indispensable 
part of the ceremony. Father O’Con- 
nell' says that the rubrics suppose a 
sermon as a normal part of the rite of a 
Solemn Mass. And, of course, in this 
country a sermon is required by law at 
the Low Mass on Sunday. The 
“‘liberal’’ Catholics look down their 


1 Rev. J. O’Connell, ‘The Celebration of 
Mass” (Bruce Publishing Co., 1944), p. 601. 


noses at the sermon, and the dilettante 
liturgists (who make a sport of the 
Liturgy) consign the sermon to the 
lowest hell. But they speak only for 
themselves. The sermon is, and of 
right ought to be, one with the Sacri- 
fice, explaining its full meaning and 
preparing the heart and mind so that 
the Sacrifice might bear fruit of grace in 
the soul. It can help us to realize the 
power of the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist. No sermon can ever take the 
place of the offering of the Sacred Vic- 
tim; no sermon can bless as richly as 
the Blessed Sacrament, but it can serve 
to melt the sin-frozen heart and encour- 
age, console and inspire the listless to a 
proper disposition of heart and mind 
for the Sacrifice. 

Occasionally, converts are somewhat 
disturbed by the theoretical position of 
the sermon in Catholic worship. They 
have for years been accustomed to re- 
gard the preaching of the Word of God 
as the high and holy mark of the Chris- 
tian religion. Suddenly thrown upon 
the Latin Mass for support and suste- 
nance, and considering the short Sunday 
sermon as hardly more than an inter- 
lude, they begin to wonder if there is 
something awry. 

They point to the Church in Apos- 
tolic times and ask: ‘‘Was not preach- 
ing the keynote of the early Church?” 
It is true that we find in the Acts of 
the Apostles a greater attention to the 
preaching activities of the first mis- 
sionaries than to the sacrificial or sac- 
ramental life of the Church. But that 
is to be expected. Essentially the 
chronicle of the teaching labors of the 
Apostles, the Acts is not intended as a 
description of the smooth-flowing life 
of an established Church. Preaching 
was pioneering, but once the Faith was 
established, it had to yield precedence 
to prayer and the Sacraments. The 
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home-life of the early settlers in Cali- 
fornia was quite different from their 
vagrant existence in the covered 
wagon. 


Inconsistency between Theory and 
Practice 


The theoretical status of Catholic 
preaching is clear. It is the mind of 
the Church that, while the sermon is 
subordinate to sacrifice, it yet possesses 
a power and glory and importance all 
its own. But is the present condition 
of Catholic preaching nearly on a level 
with its theoretical status? The hiatus 
between theory and fact is alarming. 

Of course, there is the optimist who 
will tell you that history bears little 
evidence of any relation between 
preaching and strong faith. From A.D. 
600 to the Reformation thére were 
black-out periods for the pulpit when 
preachers either disregarded the prepa- 
ration of sermons, or else turned their 
delivery into vaudeville performances. 
It would be pretty hard to find statis- 
tics to prove a case for or against the 
preachers of that day. But he comes 
closer home when he argues that the 
preaching in Ireland of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries was not very 
distinguished. Perhaps that is true. 
Many of the early Irish priests in the 
history of this country seemed to have 
had little regard for the preaching art. 
I know of one old stalwart who con- 
sidered the Sunday sermon a piece of 
conceited embroidery on the rough 
coat of true religion, and reading the 
Gospel in English was “cocking the 
people up with fine airs.’”” Yet, where 
is there faith like that of the persecuted 
Irish? 

But these are different times! Irish 
faith could stand up under heavier 
losses than the loss of good sermons. 
But to-day the faith is not as tough and 


unquestioning as in the early days. 
There is a tendency among Catholics 
to “hear both sides of the question,” 
and this latitudinarianism is not good 
nourishment for faith. Where Catho- 
lics begin to question the very existence 
of the supernatural and to doubt the 
authority of the Church, there you will 
find little of that security in faith that 
makes for deep love of God. 

To combat the thousand influences 
that are tearing their souls apart, they 
receive little help to-day from the pul- 
pit. A mass of announcements, a pell- 
mell recital of the Gospel, and a five- 
minute ranting about Communism or 
the coal bill—that is all the spiritual 
food they receive to ‘‘carry on” during 
the week. There are agencies that are 
striving mightily with all fingers in the 
dyke to stop the leakage. Preaching 
is not one of them. There are indi- 
vidual good preachers’ scattered 
throughout the land, but preaching in 
general is causing no worry to the 
devils of paganism. While the home, 
the school and the press are bearing the 
burden of the day and the heat in the 
vineyard, preaching shows no sign of 
bestirring itself from its deep slumber. 
Bernard Shaw said that the average 
clergyman is immersed in a routine 
which doesn’t touch Christianity at 
any point except the point of the 
tongue. The average priest, with his 
sick-calls, confessions, baptisms and 
marriages, touches Christianity at 
every point except the point of his 
tongue on Sundays. 


Why the Decay of Preaching? 


What is the explanation of the ‘‘in- 
nocuous desuetude’’ of the pulpit? 
Why do good priests fiddle in the pulpit 
while Rome burns? A large share of 
the blame must, I think, be laid at the 
door of the seminaries that trained 
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them. The preaching courses in some 
seminaries are sickly imitations of the 
real thing. Consider, for instance, that 
type of course which consists only of 
the reading of classical models. Or 
that substitute for a course which con- 
sists of a demand that the student de- 
liver one sermon a year in the refectory 
to the accompaniment of clattering 
plates and silverware, while the sermon 
critic sits at the head table trying to 
eat and observe at the same time. 

The natural implication gleaned by 
the ordinary seminarian from such a 
system is that preaching is not at all 
important. The lack of training under 
such a system (training in diction, 
variety, tone) is tragic enough in itself; 
but the indifferent attitude generated 
by the system is the greater evil. 


Means of Developing Better Preachers 


An adequate seminary course should 
address itself to preaching as one of the 
chief works of the priest. Knowledge 
should be communicated. In Philoso- 
phy, two periods a week ought to be 
devoted to a course in delivery of ser- 
mons or public speaking. The latter is 
advisable, because it helps the student 
to develop the familiar style of speak- 
ing which is more acceptable to-day 
than the stiff, formal style of other 
times. If possible, the classes should 
be so divided that it is possible for each 
seminarian to speak in class at least 
once each week. There is no substitute 
for actual delivery. Theory is neces- 
sary, but practice is indispensable. 

In Theology, sermon classes should 
be held at least once a week, and the 
schedule should be devised so that each 
student can deliver a public sermon 
at least once every two weeks. The 


priest in charge of the class generally 
finds himself drifting into a tendency 
of consuming a large part of his time in 


class by describing personal homiletic 
experiences, by criticizing delivery in 
too much detail, and by expressing 
personal opinions which are only ran- 
dom guesses. Let him write out his 
criticism on slips of paper to be given 
to the erring student some time after 
the class, and let him refrain from lur- 
ing the students after will-o-the-wisp 
opinions that may prove dangerous. 
And, above all, let him encourage the 
students to coéperate with one another 
in voluntary voice-training exercises. 

Moreover, the homiletic instructor 
should repeat ad nauseam the priest’s 
obligation to preach. This, along with 
curricular stress on preaching, will im- 
press on the seminarian’s mind that the 
sermon is not optional, but is a duty 
binding under pain of sin. The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. XXIII, c. 1) speaks 
of a divine mandate and precept im- 
posed upon all who have the care of 
souls to preach the divine word. This 
divine precept has been rendered spe- 
cific by the Councils of Baltimore, and 
this legislation should be emphasized 
strongly. 


Some Excuses for Neglecting Sermon 


While the priest can trace his wrong 
homiletic attitude to its beginnings in 
the seminary, the press of priestly 
work will tend to aid and abet his ser- 
mon negligence. ‘I’m too busy. I 
don’t have time to prepare a sermon!’’ 
Some years ago I read an excellent 
article by Bishop Peterson on the sub- 
ject of the busy priest who is too busy 
to write sermons. The general theme 
of the bishop’s remarks, if my memory 
serves me right, was that every priest 
who neglects his sermons should look to 
his daily schedule and assign his vari- 
ous occupations their relative impor- 
ance. Visits to the sick, for instance, 
are a corporal work of mercy, but they 
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should not be allowed to cut in on time 
that should be given to the preparation 
of sermons. Probably every busy 
priest, if he examined his daily works, 
would find that he could afford to dis- 
pense with several in favor of what St. 
Thomas calls the principalissimum offi- 
cium, the apostolic duty of teaching. 

Another reason for neglect of sermon 
preparation is the difficulty of writing. 
For many men the composition of a 
sermon is a crucifixion. It is never a 
pleasure even for an experienced 
writer, but some priests go through 
agony in writing a short sermon. The 
recent work by Robert van Gelder, en- 
titled “Writers and Writing,”’ tells of 
the trials and tribulations of contem- 
porary literary lights in giving birth to 
their writings. One experience that all 
have in common is a persistent reluc- 
tance to force themselves to sit down 
and write. 

But this same degree of bitterness 
should not be a necessary feature of 
sermon writing. It is probably the de- 
sire for originality and imaginative 
construction that makes writing so 
difficult for the professional writer. 
There is no need for a preacher to strive 
for an extraordinary inventiveness in 


his composition. The basic thoughts 
of his sermon must be orthodox and in 
line with the ages-old teaching of the 
Church. He should flavor it with 
original figures and illustrations, but in 
general he need not be always on the 
stretch for some new and startling idea. 
Probably the reason why most preach- 
ers find it hard to write is simply 
lack of practice. 

Again, certain priests hesitate to 
write sermons because they feel that 
they have nothing to say but the things 
that have been said a million times al- 
ready. The root cause of this trouble 
lies in their reading habits. If a man 
does not read extensively, he cannot 
expect to be very fresh or interesting in 
his writing. The abstract is poor ser- 
mon material by itself. It must be 
pictured. It is only an unreal vision, 
dull and heavy, until the preacher can 
set it in a picture and make it stand up 
and walk around. Reading maketh 
the full man—and the interesting 
preacher. 

In God’s good time, the sleeping 
giant of preaching power will break his 
bonds of indifference and help to re- 
deem our world from its confusion and 
itssin. May it happen very soon! 








Prominent Layman Indicts Catholic Education 
By Jospru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Who is the bold individual, you ask, 
that would convict public benefactors? 
Is he some layman who has won dis- 
tinction in one line, and therefore 
thinks himself competent in all lines? 
Let me say before going further that, 
if a hundred years ago Frederic Oza- 
nam had uttered a constructive criti- 
cism on any phase of Catholic life, 
those then conversant with high 
achievement in the Church would have 
weighed carefully Ozanam’s words. 
Well, our layman who draws the indict- 
ment against world-wide Catholic edu- 
cation is a present-day complement of 
Frederic Ozanam; for he has done as 
much to promote spiritual relief work 
this last quarter of a century as Oza- 
nam had done to spread temporal re- 
lief work from 1833 to the time of his 
death. And the results of our Modern 
Catholic layman’s labors are open fo1 
all to investigate. 

This is how a Dublin priest of Black- 
rock College characterized the indict- 
ing layman whom he mentioned only 
incidentally in a letter a few months 
ago: “He is a past student of the Col- 
lege, and I see him rather frequently 
as the retreats for non-Catholics are 
conducted here once a quarter. What 
a titanic apostolate he has furnished, 
what obstacles of every kind he has 
surmounted! I have met him so often, 
seeing him in every kind of circum- 
stance, yet never do I encounter him 
without feeling that I am in the pres- 
ence of one of the few privileged mor- 
tals of all time.’”’ Are not the counts 
in the indictment of such a man well 
worth perusal? 
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Test of the Indictment 


“The acid test of education is the 
turning out of Christian soldiers, 
that is, apostles. To the degree that 
education does not accomplish this, 
you should deem it to have failed. 
You are not intended to be mere edu- 
cators. You are not even Catholic 
educators—that is, with the word 
‘Catholic’ as a mere adjective. For 
you ‘Catholic’ must be no adjective, 
but life itself. To you education 
must mean the medium whereby you 
seek to mould every child into an- 
other Christ, who will christianize 
the world, and who will, if needs be, 
suffer and die in the performance of 
that mission. 

“It debases true education to de- 
vote it to turning out the conven- 
tional Catholic, whose ultimate po- 
tential in the world is indicated by 
the figure 1—that is, the saving of 
himself—whereas, if we think in 
terms of world service, that poten- 
tial must be many, very many 
times that figure 1.” 


Catholic Educators on Witness Stand 


“‘Let me put to you the elemental 
question: ‘What is your purpose in 
regard to your pupils?’ Strange, you 
hesitate over replying! Your minds 
are not provided with a formula 
wherein to answer instantly. You 
would object if one were to describe 
that hesitation as a bad sign. You 
would retort that it is not everyone 
who is ready at a second’s notice to 
go into the witness box; it is not 
everyone who has his ideas neatly 
parcelled up as handy formule. True, 
no doubt, in regard to the secondary 
details of life, but surely not in re- 
spect of the central ones. What is 
your name? Where do you live? 
What is your profession? The normal 
man replies without necessity to sort 




















his thoughts. Just as quick should 
be the reflex of the Catholic teacher 
to that question—central to him or 
her: ‘What are you aiming at?’ 
Here hesitation means that you 
have never clearly defined to your- 
self your objective. That is fatal. 
For surely success depends on en- 
ergy; energy in turn depends on 
conviction; and I suppose it is a 
truism to say that conviction de- 
pends on a clearly seen purpose. 
{n a word, if your objective is vague, 
it is physically impossible to aim at 
it, and it is psychologically impos- 
sible to mobilize your full energies. 

“The foregoing supposes that 
your aims are hazy, but in the main 
right. But that often supposes a 
whole lot too much. Your aims 
may be wrong, and thereby you may 
be doing positive harm to the Chris- 
tian cause that you so ardently de- 
sire to further. For instance, many 
among you are satisfied in practice to 
turn out what they call ‘good Cath- 
olics,’ a term which constitutes a 
libel on the Church, for by it they 
mean the practising but otherwise 
inactive class. How can the word 
‘good’ be applied to those who are 
not a model, who omit the character- 
istic note of Christianity, which is 
that of service, helping, neighborli- 
ness? This half-circle Christianity 
is often designated by the phrase 
‘going to one’s duty,’ an expression 
which contains a dangerous untruth 
—that is, the sense that duty is ful- 
filled, which is not the case in fact; 
indeed, if you think it out, it is only 
the same thing as feeding without 
working.” 


How Stands the World? 


“‘Now let us view the world-posi- 
tion. Frequently in the past the 
world has regarded itself as on the 
brink of a crisis when in fact it was 
just experiencing the normal shocks 
and growing pains of life. But now 
it does look as if we are on a major 
threshold comparable, say, to the 
eve of Mohammedanism or of Prot- 
estantism, or of the French Revolu- 
tion. This time the chief worry is 


Communism, which began after 
World War No. 1 and now looks like 
fully internationalizing itself. But, 
even without this menace, the pros- 
pect would be intimidating in the 
shape of the great expansion of ma- 
terialism at the expense of religion. 
Protestantism may be said to have 
collapsed as a religious force, but we 
have got no gains from its disintegra- 
tion. Irreligion has won all the 
stakes. Likewise, the pagan religions 
of Asia and Africa are losing to ma- 
terialism. New vices are springing up 
which imperil mankind. Generally 
the ‘isms’ are in the ascendant. On 
the whole, the Church is losing 
ground. The hopeful signs are few. 


“Those are dark colors, but one 
could paint the scene still darker and 
‘still be justified. Our individual re- 
actions will be according to our cast 
of mind—that is defensive or crusad- 
ing, or (might I put it?) supine or 
active.” 


**But We Are Producing Vocations!”’ 


“It may be urged that the solution 
of this position lies in the numerous 
vocations which many lands are ex- 
hibiting, and in which many schools 
think they find their justification. 
In this way, it is hoped, will the de- 
christianized be won back and the 
Faith be carried to the ends of the 
pagan world. 

“‘But the lessons of history do not 
support the hope that such conquest 
will proceed from a Christian army 
whose officers alone make war, while 
the rank and file content themselves 
with wearing the uniform, I register 
my view that never, never will the 
pagan lands be converted nor the 
lost ones be reconquered if the prob- 
lem is regarded as being solely one 
of providing priests and nuns, for- 
eign or native. If the layfolk in 
those inconceivably vast regions are 
not mobilized in the work of evangeli- 
zation, then those lands will never 
be converted. Look at China, 
where the work of the Gospel has 
been in progress for 400 years and 
where so tiny a proportion has been 
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won. To convert China it would be 
necessary to convert yearly many 
times its present total Catholic pop- 
ulation. A partial approach to the 
work of evangelization will ever 
have partial results. ‘What,’ said 
Pius XI, ‘would the Twelve have 
done, lost in the immensity of the 
world, if they had not gathered 
around them men and women, the 
old and the young, saying: We 
carry with us the treasure of heaven. 
Help us to scatter it abroad.’ 


“No amount of ardor on the part 
of the select few is going to convert 
the world. For this latter requires 
the concurrence of the faithful. And 
this principle applies as much to the 
home countries as it does to the mis- 
sions. If the people in any place be 
irresponsible, inactive (and these 
two terms are interchangeable), then 
the Church there is not healthy; 
it is in peril, and sooner or later that 
peril will find it out. ° 

“Have you any responsibility or 
share in those things? I think you 
have—in the sense that you are 
either creating all that nervelessness, 
or else that you are not turning out 
leavening or converting material. 
What are the millions and millions of 
young people doing whom yearly 
you launch on the sea of life? Very 
few of them are making their presence 
felt in the correct way. Now, here is 
the terrific reflection to base on that: 
if your ex-pupils are playing such 
colorless parts in their own spheres, 
a fortiori they are going to play no 
part at all in that world-crusade 
which we have been eyeing. And, 
conversely, if you mint real Chris- 
tians, each of whom Pére Plus de- 
fines as one to whom God has com- 
mitted the care of his fellow-man— 
then you are helping to christianize 
the world. If this principle is ap- 
plied to education in general, does it 
stand the test? I have tosay: ‘No.’ 
And no matter how many priests and 
Religious the system may proudly 
point to, it does not alter my con- 
tention. In the first place, even the 


worst system of Catholic education 
cannot help producing vocations. 


Secondly, it is not on the fervor of 
priests and Religious that the con- 
version of the world or the preserva- 
tion of the Faith depends, but on the 
efficiency of the Christian army of 
which the consecrated class are the 
leaders, and the laity the rank and 
file. Those interested in education 
should absorb and adopt as a first 
principle those axiomatic words of 
Newman: ‘In all times the laity 
have been the measure of the Catho- 
lic spirit.’ ”’ 


Are Our Catholic Educators Anemic? 


“Also I discern a misapprehension 
as to the nature of grace. It seems 
to me that in practice grace is re- 
garded merely as a quality which 
beautifies the soul—as, of course, it 
does—but not as the dynamism 
which it also is. This means that 
insufficient value is given to grace as 
a factor in dealing with the difficult 
or the impossible. So far as I have 
been able to judge, the common at- 
titude among even very good people 
is to assess the difficulty of a situa- 
tion purely according to human 
rules, and to hold back if it bulks too 
big. Therefore, the real fact that 
grace will cover what effort cannot 
cover is not in practice given room to 
operate. As an inevitable conse- 
quence, we hold back from the 
really formidable tasks; and, of 
course, everything worthwhile enters 
into this category. If we do not be- 
lieve a thing can be done, we do not 
attack it with conviction; and then, 
of course, the world remains uncon- 
verted and its problems unsolved. 

“The Church is a miracle-working 
institution—that is, its forte is to 
face the impossible and to overcome 
it. Its mission is to seek out each 
and every man and give him the 
saving truth, to convert wickedness, 
to solve the problems. All this, 
and more, it can encompass in its 
stride. But note: in ds stride—that 
is, as a body. A handful of people 
will not accomplish that full work of 
the Church. A reasonable coépera- 
tion is needed. Unquestionably, to- 
day that coéperation in the Church’s 
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work is not forthcoming from the 
laity. That disastrous stagnation 
must be remedied. The example of 
even one place can do it.” 


He Has Seen It Done 


“Is this all a dream? I say it is 
not, and I supply you with a suffi- 
ciency of evidence to justify my con- 
tention. That evidence lies in what 
has already at this very early stage— 
little more than the laying of founda- 
tions—been done by the Legion of 
Mary. I do not refer to the mere 
expansion of the organization, con- 
siderable though it has been. This 
has been infinitely less significant 
than its achievements in the field of 
principle. I dare to describe these 
latter as of capital importance. It 
has explained and made popular and 
practical things that might have 
been described as being only theo- 
retical, so little were they being 
practised, and yet which represented 
things vital to the Church’s life. 
Here are some of them: (a) the ir- 
refutable demonstration of the doc- 
trine that the Church is apostolic in 
its members—not merely in the more 
select ones, but in the ordinary folk 
and even in the subnormal ones, the 
illiterate, the afflicted, even the mis- 
demeanant; (b) the mixing of races, 
classes, and supposed incompatibles 
of all sorts; (c) the relations be- 
tween the clergy and laity in apos- 
tolic work; (d) the popularizing of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body; 
(e) the same in respect of the essen- 
tial réle of Our Blessed Lady; (f) 
the solution of the problem of Cath- 
olic Action on the Missions; (g) 
its successful approach to the di- 
vinely ordered work of tending the 
‘least ones,’ 1.e., the down-and-out 
classes; (h) the raising of the status 
of women in apostolic work; that is, 
the Legion not only receives women 
as equal co-workers with men, but 
exalts them and receives their rule 
cheerfully. In the mission field the 
Legion is actually playing a part in 
the uplifting of women analogous 
to that played by early Christianity; 
(i) its successful approach to non- 


Catholics; (j) in general, the bring- 
ing home to people of the central 
principle that the shepherd must not 
stay in the modern fold with the one 
good sheep, but must go out after 
the 99 that are scrambling to de- 
struction. Every soul must be 
sought out and perseveringly evan- 
gelized. 

“I do not propose the foregoing 
by way of turning the breeze into 
Legionary sails. I am forced to it by 
the necessity for providing positive 
proof that a whole people can be 
mobilized to the apostolate just as 
effectively as a whole people can be 
mobilized for war. Having thus 
mentioned the Legion, I will no more 
return to it.” 


Make Apostles? They Do Not! 


‘‘Whatever the causes, the schools 
in the main either do not teach the 
duty of apostleship at all, or else they 
propound it in such a way that it is 
not appreciated or not taken up 
by their pupils. But perhaps 
this is because, when these leave 
school, they fall into the defective 
moulds set by their parents and 
the general population. There exists 
a dead weight of inertia. The 
effort to get this principle of responsi- 
bility over to the people is treated as 
if it were a sort of fad; and there is 
not a little disrespect and discourage- 
ment shown towards the lay apos- 
tolic worker. All this would be grave 
enough if the only consideration were 
that of personal sanctification, which 
requires apostleship. But it becomes 
appalling in the light of the addi- 
tional point which I have already 
stressed as central for our present 
purposes—which is, that each one 
who helps on the principle of apostle- 
ship is lending a hand to the main- 
tenance and spread of religion in the 
world, and conversely. So that 
each one who does not so help runs 
the risk of hearing those words of 
condemnation, ‘Depart from Me,’ 
which resound in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. 

“There the children sit before you 
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day after day, drinking in what you 
tell them. Are they imbiding that 
vital sense of. Christian responsibil- 
ity? Is the idea even being put be- 
fore them? Usually it is not. Out 
they will go into a world of ghastly 
problems—each of which means so 
many souls rotting or in darkness, 
but in regard to which they will feel 
no sense of personal liability. 

“I give you a couple of those prob- 
lems: prostitution, Protestantism, 
the derelict man, the derelict woman. 
Grievous sores which clamor for 
solution! Yet, whose responsibility 
are they counted to be? You would 
be astonished if you could realize 
how much these things are either 
totally ignored or else left in the air. 
Admittedly they are someone’s re- 
sponsibility. But always someone 


else’s! People will talk airily about” 


the Church or the State or the soci- 
eties—as if these bodies were fairy 
godmothers divorced from them- 
selves. If in the end these problems 
are tackled, it is usually as the re- 
sult of the personal factor—that is, 
an inner urge, and not by reason of 
anything that was learned at school. 
In that case education stands in the 
dock. 

“Along with the lack of responsi- 
bility naturally go softness, coward- 
liness, and a generally negative at- 
titude towards evil. The high-water 
mark is to denounce it, to urge the 
removal of the temptation or occa- 
sion. So here again I assert that 
central principle of ours: to the ex- 
tent that each one fails to play his or 
her part in regard to those problems, 
those problems will remain unsolved 
and fester further.” 


They Are Mary-Shy, Too! 


‘Another barrier to large accom- 
plishment lies in a defective attitude 
towards Our Blessed Lady, who is 
described by the Church as the 
Mother of Divine Grace, the Media- 
trix of all Graces. Which means that 
she discharges in the order of grace a 
function analogous to that filled in 
nature by the law of gravity. In 
other words, no operation of grace, 


either a going to God or a coming 
from God, takes place other than by 
her. As declared at a recent session 
of the Congregation of Rites, this 
mediation of Our Lady is nowadays 
taught by every theologian in the 
Church. Having made this ar- 
rangement, God likewise requires 
that we acknowledge it by under- 
standing it and by our worship. If 
we do not, then the flow of grace is 
constricted—perhaps to a trickle as 
compared with a torrent. Is this 
pivotal place of Our Lady appreci- 
ated or put into practice? Isit being 
delivered by - education to its 
charges? In the main, I would say: 
‘No.’ It may be rejoined that the 
Catechism is being taught to them. 
But the Catechism is only like bare 
bones—on to which you have to fill 
flesh. 

“Our Lady must not be taught in 
such a way as merely to suggest that 
we may be devout to her. Christi- 
anity is a religion in which we must 
be devout to her. Moreover, we 
must not place her merely in the 
category of the Saints—even though 
as the chief one among them. That 
is not Our Lady’s category; she is 
the helpmate of Christ and like unto 
Him, as the Book of Genesis says of 
Eve in relation to Adam. Further- 
more, her intercession is not merely 
efficacious and expedient, It is es- 
sential and universal. 

“Obviously, this must form an- 
other first principle of education. 
If an inadequate comprehension of 
Our Lady is given to people, they 
are being thereby deprived of some- 
thing which is essential to them. 
They are being more or less deprived 
of their Mother. For Mary can be 
fully a Mother to them only to the 
extent that they appreciate her réle. 
Volume of prayer does not make up 
for lack of this vital ingredient of 
appreciation. 

‘Many used to argue that this 
was a select doctrine understandable 
only by select people. The contrary 
has been asserted in the session of the 
Congregation of Rites already men- 
tioned.” 
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Results Speak 


I do not apologize for letting this 
Irish lay apostle speak; for in the 
words of the Blackrock priest already 
quoted he has in a quarter-century re- 
newed the post-Patrician missionary 
glory of Ireland. He is responsible for 
vast stretches in missionary Africa 
rolling along in an ever-rising tide of 
lay missionary effort. Ten years ago 
he persuaded a tubercular Irish girl 
coming back to Ireland to die—be- 
cause doctors had given her a reprieve 
of only two years—to spend those two 
years aS a missionary envoy in Africa. 
She went thither and lived eight years 
instead of two years; travelled 40,000 
miles from one mission center to an- 
other, and left behind her everywhere a 
reputation for heroic sanctity. Now 
missionary priests are taking a dozen or 
so neophytes, men or women, as active 
lay missionaries. These recruit a group 
of from a hundred to two hundred spir- 
itual aids, who hold up the arms of the 
lay missionaries by saying daily the 
Rosary and the Magnificat. Out of 
these auxiliaries the missionary within 
a year or two will pick another active 
dozen or so lay missionaries. They in 
turn will get their missionary aid 
group, and thus in bright Africa goes 
on a fast-moving recruitment and prep- 
aration to make the entire lay popula- 
tion apostolic, to make them what 
St. Paul made his first converts and all 
his converts—apostolic aids. 

This same Irish lay missionary saw 
his spiritual relief work grow by leaps 
and bounds during the War years. 
Already France has the movement in 
thirty-six of its dioceses, and a young 


French abbé, recently visiting Dublin, 
observed that France was once the 
Queendom of Mary and that this Irish 
missionary movement will quickly re- 
store that Queendom. Then a distin- 
guished woman musician fled from 
Vienna when Hitler took over, and in 
England got acquainted with this 
first organized lay missionary move- 
ment in the Church of God. She is 
now in Germany as the first envoy of 
spiritual Ireland. 

In Manila before the Japanese inva- 
sion the movement had made a start. 
It had forty-eight active lay missionar- 
ies under the leadership of a young wo- 
man professor of Santo Tomas Univer- 
sity. By the time the Americans re- 
turned, these forty-eight active mis- 
sionaries had grown into 2400,. with 
men as prominent as women in the 
movement—a movement that prom- 
ises a new era of faith in the Philippine 
Islands. That same young woman pro- 
fessor is now getting ready to go as an 
envoy of the movement to all Latin 
America. She feels highly privileged 
to be able to do something for God 
through Mary, and would rejoice if 
the mission takes the remainder of her 
life. 

To be the inspiration and the direc- 
tor of such a might movement qualifies 
a man to indict present-day Catholic 
education the world over. There is a 
way, though, to quash that indictment: 
by forming active and auxiliary mis- 
sion groups within schools—grade 
schools, high schools, and much more 
colleges. Then Catholic education will 
be synonymous with the making of 
apostles. 








Fate of Unbaptized Infants 


By GreorceE M. FANGAUER, O.S.F.C., PH.D., D.D. 


II. 


(1) The precept of circumcision was 
given thus: “Hoc est pactum meum 
. : Circumcidetur ex vobis omne 
masculinum. . . . Infans octo dierum 
circumcidetur in vobis. ... Masculus 
cujus preputii caro circumcisa non 
fuerit, delebitur anima illa de populo 
suo, quia pactum meum irritum fecit.’’*? 
Maybe, you will ask how can this 
text help solve the problem of infants 
who die without baptism. The exact 
translation of the word, ‘‘masculus,”’ 
gives the answer. In the English 
Douay version, we read: “The male 
(masculus), whose flesh of the foreskin 
shall not be circumcised, that soul shall 
be destroyed out of his people: because 
he hath broken My covenant.” The 
more recent versions of the Old Testa- 
ment give the word masculus a more 
definite meaning. The latest German 
Catholic standard edition** renders: 
“But one who ts healthy ( masculus) and 
nevertheless is not circumcised, whose 
flesh of the foreskin is not circumcised, 
that (such a) human being shall be 
destroyed out of his people, because he 
hath broken My covenant.” Accord- 
ing to these more recent translations, a 
Jewish boy, eight days old, had to be 
circumcised if he were physically well. 
His soul shall be destroyed only if he 
had a healthy body and nevertheless 


32 Gen., xvii. 10 sqq. 
33 Riessler-Storr, ‘‘Die Heilige Schrift” 
(Mainz, 1934). 


Scriptural and Theological Background 


was not circumcised. The destruction 
of the boy’s soul was, therefore, only 
condttionaliter. According to the 
Fathers and Scholastics, the Jewish 
“rite” of circumcision was “preém- 
inently the type of Christian baptism.” 
But this rite “would have fore- 
shadowed that Sacrament but very 
imperfectly, to say the least, if the 
children of the New Testament were 
deprived of the means of obtaining for- 
giveness of original sin, a privilege 
which was granted to the children of 
the Old Testanient Jews.’ Conse- 
quently, we can draw the following 
conclusion: if the soul of a Jewish boy 
was destroyed (lost) only when there 
was a physical possibility to be circum- 
cised, and nevertheless the circum- 
cision was not performed, then it can- 
not be wrong if we assume the same 
privilege for the boy of the New Tes- 
tament; namely, that his soul shall not be 
lost, if physical causes make the recep- 
tion of bapitsm of water impossible. 
Divine Providence provided every 
thinkable way and means for the salva- 
tion of the infant that died before the 
Christian era—the sacramenium na- 
ture and circumcision. Do we not 
misunderstand Divine Providence if 
we assert that baptism of ‘‘water’’ is 
the only way and means of salvation 
left to the infants of the New Testa- 
ment, since martyrdom is a very excep- 
tional case? 
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Infants’ Privileged Position Under New 
Law 


(2) St. Paul*4 writes: “For the un- 
believing husband is sanctified by the 
believing wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the believing hus- 
band: otherwise your children would 
be unclean, but, as it is, they are holy.” 
Tertullian,® in explaining this text, 
calls the children of such a marriage: 
“Quasi designatos jam sanctitati ac per 
hoc etiam salut (italic ours), intelligi 
volens fidelium filios . . . alioquin 
meminerit dominice definitionis: ‘Nisi 
quis renatus fuerit....’ ’’ Scheeben*® 
gives the following comment on the 
text of St. Paul: “The baptism of the 
parents or even of one of them pro- 
duces a privileged relation for the chil- 
dren (italics ours) of such a marriage. 
Because, although the children of such 
a marriage still need the renascence, 
they are, nevertheless, already called, 
chosen (designati), for such a renas- 
cence. Through the sacramental bap- 
tism, man is imbued with the charaeter 
of Christ; he beco:nes incorporated in 
Him, he becomes a living part of 
Christ, and forms with the other justi- 
fied believers one new body, the Corpus 
Christs Mysticum. If then two mem- 
bers of Christ (or at least one who is 
baptized) enter the nuptial relation- 
ship, they can only act in the name of 
the Divine Head to whom they belong, 
and for whom they work. Marriage is 
an organic link in the mystical alliance 
which encompasses and upholds it, and 
is a part of the same mystery of the one 
body (husband and wife) representing 
a branch of the same, fulfilling a par- 
ticular office in its organism. But not 
only husband and wife belong to the 


34T Cor., vii. 14. 

35 De Anima, xxxix. 

36 “‘Handbuch der kath. Dogmatik,”’ II, 
655 sq. Cfr. B. J. Kelley, “The Sacraments,” 
271. 


Mystical Body of Christ, but 4pso 
facto also their fruits, namely, their 
children (italics ours), and are dedi- 
cated to Christ.’’ Jurgensmeier® illus- 
trates St. Paul’s text with these words: 
“Husband and wife do not only act in 
conformity. with nature, but as organs 
of the Corpus Mysticum, destined to 
carry out a specific function of the 
Mystical Body. . . . The vital relation- 
ship with the Mystical Body is of such 
dominating importance that man is 
destined, not to proceed from a mere 
natural union, but from a union sancti- 
fied by the Sacrament of Matrimony 
...in order that he may be brought 
into the contact with the Mystical Body 
at the very beginning of his earthly life. 

. . Christian marriage becomes a 
sacramental mystery, not only signify- 
ing, but effectively causing grace... 
through the inner union with Christ 
and His Mystical Body.... The funda- 
mental destiny of nascent man, already 
established through the sacramental 
character of marriage, is a supernatural 
one.... The time between conception 
and birth is hallowed (italics ours) in 
consequence of the sacramental voca- 
tion of the parents in marriage.”’ 

The Catholic Bible Association® 
gives a very fine explanation of St. 
Paul’s text: ‘“The sanctity is an exter- 
nal sanctity (cf. 1, 2). The Christians 
are the Chosen People, set apart es- 
pecially from the pagan unbelievers 
who because of their idolatry and sin 
were considered unclean as a class. 
The Christian party, one body with 
the unbeliever, effects by the union 
that external sanctity of the spouse and 
their children (italics ours). Infant 
baptism was at this time exceptional.” 


37 “The Mystical Body of Christ’ (London), 
249-254. Cfr. Pius XII, ‘‘Mystici Corporis”’ 
(America Press, 1943), 26-31. 

38 ‘A Commentary on the New Testament” 
(1942). 460. 
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According to these quotations, St. 
Paul teaches us two facts, namely: 
(a) that the children of a Christian 
marriage still need the renascence® by 
baptism; (b) that these children have 
a special privilege, which the children of 
a non-Christian marriage do not possess. 
What kind of privilege is it? They are 
chosen, selected, for salvation, because 
they are the fruits of a Christian mar- 
riage, and by that very fact they are 
brought into contact with the Mystical 
Body of Christ at the very beginning of 
their earthly life, even before they are 
baptized. Such a privilege is even 
indirectly admitted by many theolo- 
gians when they state that the burial of 
unbaptized children of Christian mar- 
riage does not violate the cemetery.” 
Now let us ask the following question: 
“‘Can we assume that Divine Providence 
gave that special privilege to infants of 
Christian marriage without a pur- 
pose?”’ Does not the text of St. Paul 
indicate that Divine Providence by 
giving such a privilege might also have 
provided ways and means of salvation 
for these privileged children, who hap- 
pen to die without baptism of water or 
blood ? 


Universality of the “Divina Voluntas 
Salvifica”’ 

(3) The divina voluntas salvifica is 
universal, not only in a moral but in a 
physical sense of the term; that is, it 
embraces all the descendants of Adam 
(omnes excepto nullo). The proof for 
this dogma can be found in any book of 
theology. But I should like to quote 
the two classical passages of Holy 
Scripture: 

(a) ‘But Thou hast mercy upon all, 


% Pius XI, ‘“Casti Connubii’’ (America 
Press, 1943), p. 5. 

40 Beste, ‘“‘Introd. in Cod.” (Collegeville, 
a 565; Noldin (Innsbruck, 1939), II, 
172. 


because Thou canst do all things, and 
overlookest the sins of men for the sake 
of repentance. For Thou lovest all 
things that are, and hatest none of the 
things which Thou hast made. . . .Thou 
sparest all, because they are Thine, O 
Lord, who lovest souls’’ (Wis., ix. 24). 

(b) “I urge therefore, first af all, that 
supplications, prayers, intercessions 
and thanksivings be made for all men 
.... For this is good and agreeable in 
the sight of God our Saviour, who 
wishes all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of: the truth. For 
there is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, Himself man, 
Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a ran- 
som for all” (II Tim., ii. 1 sqq.). 

We know “that God’s will to save is 
coéxtensive with His will to redeem. 
The latter is universal, consequently 
also the former.’’*! But we know also 
that in spite of the universality of 
atonement many human beings are 
eternally lost.‘ Therefore, we have to 
conclude that, “according to Holy 
Scripture, the universality of Christ’s 
vicarious atonement is not absolute but 
conditional’ (italics ours). Those only 
are saved who comply with the condi- 
tions necessary for participating in the 
fruits of the redemption, viz., baptism 
(of water, blood or desire), faith, con- 
trition, coéperation with grace and per- 
severance.** But, as St. Thomas“ ex- 
plains, God is so merciful that He pro- 
vides even for any infidel of good will 
the necessary means of salvation, either 
by an interior illumination or, if neces- 


41 Matt., xviii. 11; II Cor., v. 15; I John, 
ii. 2; Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, cap. 2; Pohle- 
Preuss, ‘“‘Grace,”’ 158. 

42 Cfr. Mark, xvi. 16; St. Thomas, Contra 
Gent., IV, 55; St. Augustine, Serm. xxi, 
4; Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, cap. 3; Denzinger, 
n. 795. 

43 Pohle-Preuss, “‘Soteriology,” 81. 

44 De Veritate, Q. xiv, art. 11, ad 1; Contra 
Gent., 111, 159-60. 
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sary, by sending him a missionary who 
would teach him what he must 
believe. 

Theology is outstandingly clear as 
long as we discuss the salvation of hu- 
man beings of the age of reason. We 
know that God provided abundantly 
all the means necessary for their salva- 
tion. All that is needed from their part 
is to remove the obstacle to (obicem) 
and to codperate with God’s graces. 
But the great difficulty arises when we 
consider the means and the chances of 
salvation for infants who die without 
baptism. There are texts of the Holy 
Scripture which seem to be very diffi- 
cult to harmonize with the univer- 
sality of God’s salvific and redemptive 
will, on the one hand, and with the 
strict precept of baptism, on the 
other. 

Christ taught: ‘“‘He who believes and 
is baptized shall be saved, but he who 
does not believe shall be condemned”’ 
(Mark, xvi. 15). And again: “‘Amen, 
amen, I say to thee, unless a man be 
born again of water and the spirit, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven’’ 
(John, iii. 5). St. Paul wrote: “Thisis 
good and agreeable in the sight of God 
our Saviour, who wishes all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth” (I Tim., ii. 1). In compar- 
ing these texts I should like to use the 
words of St. Gregory®: “Surely the 
Judge does not announce one thing, 
and the Herald proclaim another” 
(Numquid aliud judex nuntiat et aliud 
preco clamat)? He then asks the ques- 
tion: ‘‘An Deus simul vult et omnes 
infantulos salvos fieri per voluntatem 
salvificam et permultos infantulos- per- 
ire per preceptum Christi Salva- 
toris?”’ 

4 Cfr. Conc. Trid., Sess VI, cap. 5; Denz., 


n. 797. 
46 Hom. xxxviui in Luc., xiv. 26 sq. 








Harmonizing Christ’s Redemptive and 
Preceptive Will 


(1) There can be no contradiction in 
Holy Scripture. There must be a way 
to harmonize Christ’s redemptive will 
with Christ’s preceptive will. Other- 
wise, it would at least seem as though 
Christ by His precept of baptism 
checked the universality of God’s will 
to save all men; it would appear as 
though Christ brought to a halt the 
universality of redemption, by giving a 
precept which millions of infants are 
physically unable to fulfill. Sapit repro- 
bationem negativam. For it would seem 
that Christ purposely figured out such 
a way and means of regeneration as 
millions of infants are often physically 
unable to attain. But ‘‘the theory of 
negative reprobation can be sufficiently 
refuted by showing that it is uncom- 
patible with the universality of God’s 
will to save all men.’’*” 

(2) Furthermore ‘‘the sanctity de- 
manded by the New Law requires 
more perfect (italics ours) sacraments 
than those available under the Mosaic 
dispensation.’ The Sacraments of 
the New Law are more perfect than the 
sacraments of nature and circumcision, 
because they confer sanctifying grace 
ex opere operato. But the Sacrament 
of Baptism would seem less perfect 
from one standpoint if before the com- 
ing of Christ the means to be cleansed 
of original sin were available to all 
human creatures, whereas baptism 
must remain beyond the reach of mil- 
lions of infants. Besides, the Sacra- 
ments of the New Testament are given 
to us in order to facilitate our redemp- 
tion and to make our salvation more 
sure and more safe. But the New 
Testament could hardly be called the 


47 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Grace,” 218; cfr. Lessius, 
De Predest., II, n. 13. 
48 Pohle-Preuss, “‘Sacraments,’’ 29. 
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“fullness of time’’ for all mankind, if it 
would bring such sad tidings to in- 
numerable infants. 

(3) Here we can call to mind that 
Christ’s vicarious atonement was not 
only quantitatively and qualitatively 
adequate, but it was also superabun- 
dant. Does that superabundantia only 
mean ‘‘far in excess of the sins for which 
it was made,” or could the supera- 
bundantia also imply that it was so 
overflowing that it is efficacious and 
can therefore be utilized by a special 
grace of God in (humanly speaking) 
hopeless occurrences, such as in the 
cases of infants who die without bap- 
tism of water? 

(4) Such a possibility seems to be in- 
dicated by two theological principles 
laid down by St. Augustine: ‘God 
does not command the impossible” 
(Deus impossibilia non jubet) and 
“With the law is conjoined the grace 
whereby the law can be observed” 
(Cum lege conjuncta est gratia, qua lex 
observart possit). We are sure that 
these principles apply to adult saints 
and sinners.®! It is true Catholic doc- 
trine that God gives sufficient grace to 
keep His commandments to all men— 
to the just, to the sinner, and to the 
heathen. But the commandment to be 
baptized in order to be saved binds with 
the same vigor the infants (who are 
physically incapable of receiving bap- 
tism), as well as the adults. Ergo, if 
we would not admit such a sufficient 
grace for those infants, then we would 
have to draw the conclusion that God 
will not or God cannot save those 
children. But as we saw before, God 
wills to save all men (omnes excepto 


nullo). Who would dare to think that 


4, Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Soteriology,’’ 60-74. 

50 De Natura et Gratia, xliii, 50. 

51 Cfr. Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, cc. 11 and 18 
(Denz., nn. 804, 828); Innocent X (Denz., 
n. 1092). 


God cannot save those infants? Who 
could admit that the physical causes, 
which hinder those children from re- 
ceiving baptism, are beyond His control? 


Christ’s Predilection for Children 


Does it not appear as though we 
would thus ignore Christ’s predilection 
for the children: ‘Let the little chil- 
dren come to Me, and do not hinder 
them, for of such is the kingdom of 
God” (Mark, x. 13-16)? If we set 
limits to His redemption, how can we 
chant on Holy Saturday: “O felix 
culpa, que talem et tantum meruit Re- 
demptorem!’” How can we pray at 
every Holy Mass: “Deus, qui hu- 
manz substantie dignitatem mira- 
biliter condidisti, et miérabilius re- 
formasti!’’ Would we not disfigure the 
picture of the Good Shepherd, if we 
imagine that He goes only after certain 
kinds of sheep, while He abandons the 
most helpless ones? Do we not be- 
little the revelations of the Sacred 
Heart by thinking that in Jesus’ Heart 
there is room for everybody except for 
the infants who have never offended 
Him personally, but who have had the 
misfortune to die without baptism of 
water or blood? 

Is not Mary, conceived without 
original sin, the most powerful medi- 
atrix for those infants, too? ‘‘Eve was 
the mother of perdition for all men 
(janua mortis); Mary, consequently, 
e contrario, must be the mother of sal- 
vation for all (janua vitz).’** As for 
“Adam and Eve, the Church piously 
believes that they repented and were 
ultimately saved. Their names figure 
in the calendar of Saints, December 
24.’’53 Adam, knowing what fatal con- 
sequences his sin would have upon all 
of his descendants, certainly asked God 


52 Pohle-Preuss, ‘“‘Mariology,” 127. 
53 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘God,’’ 238. 
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to have mercy on all his children: “Ego 
sum qui peccavi, ego qui inique egi; 
isti qui oves sunt, quid fecerunt?’”’ 


St. Thomas Calls Original the Least of 
All Sins 


Why, then, should we not conjecture 
that the all-wise God has His way and 
means to save those infants, especially 
if we consider what St. Thomas wrote 
about the original sin: “Inter omnia 
peccata minimum est orginale, eo quod 
minimum habet de voluntario.” He 
explains that, if we consider the origi- 
nal sin from the view point of personal 
guilt, from the viewpoint of coépera- 
tion, then there is less guilt in original 
sin than even in the smallest venial sin, 
since “original sin is a true sin only in 
its generic relation to the sin of 
Adam.’’54 

Pohle-Preuss® sum up my argu- 
mentation in these words: ““The scrip- 
ture passages® cited above clearly 
prove that God wills to save all men 
without exception. In basing the uni- 
versality of God’s mercy on His omni- 
potence, His universal dominion, and 
His love of souls, the Book of Wisdom 
evidently implies that the unbaptized 
infants participate in that mercy in all 
three of these respects. How indeed 
could Divine Omnipotence exert itself 
more effectively than by conferring 
grace on those who are inevitably and 
without any fault of their own deprived 
of Baptism? 

“Who would deny that little children, 
as creatures, are subject to God’s uni- 
versal dominion in precisely the same 

54 Pohle-Preuss, ‘God,’ 274, 286; St. 
Thomas, Sent., II, Dist. 33, Q. ii, art. 1, ad 2. 


55 Pohle-Preuss, “‘God,”’ 166. 
6 Wis., ix 24° I Tim., ii. 1 sq. 


manner as adults? Again, if God loves 
the souls of men, must He not also love 
the souls of infants? St. Paul’s text, 
I Tim., ii. 4, applies primarily to adults, 
because strictly speaking only adults 
can come to the knowledge of the truth. 
But St. Paul employs certain inter- 
mediate terms which undoubtedly com- 
prise children as well. Thus, if all men 
have but one God, this God must be the 
God of infants no less than of adults, 
and His mercy and goodness must in- 
clude them also. And if Christ as God- 
Man is the one mediator between God 
and men, He must also have assumed 
the human nature of children in order 
to redeem them from original sin. 
Again, if Christ gave Himself a redemp- 
tion for all, it is impossible to as- 
sume that millions of infants should be 
directly excluded from the benefit of 
the atonement.” 

It is no wonder that Faber” ex- 
claims: ‘‘But wide as He has made the 
ample bosom of His Church, and 
though He has multiplied with a com- 
monness, which almost injures rever- 
ence, the potent Sacraments, this is 
not enough. None must slip through, 
if He can help it. None must be lost 
except in His despite. There must be 
something still left, which needs no 
priest, something as wide as air and as 
free, which men may have when they 
cannot have, or at the needful moment 
cannot find, the Sacraments of His own 
loving institution. One thing there is, 
and one only, and we are not surely 
now surprised to find that one thing— 
love.”’ 


(To be concluded) 





87 Op. cit. 130. 
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Thoughts on the New Latin Psalter 


By ANSGARIO FALLER, P.S.M. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
give a scientific commentary.' My 
purpose is rather to show the signi- 
ficance of the new official translation 
of the Psalms and give an evaluation 
of it. 

On March 24, 1945, the Holy Father 
published the Motu Proprio, ‘In 
cotidianis.”” At the head of this 
letter we find the following direction: 
“De nove psalmorum conversionis 
latine usu in persolvendo divino 
officio.”” Two essential points are 
herewith indicated. 

(1) A new official translation of the 
Psalms has been published by the 
Church. We may add that the new 
translation® was made from the critical, 
expurgated, and partly reconstructed 


1In June, 1945, an Introduction was pub- 
lished by Salvatore Garofalo (‘‘Introduzione 
al nuovo salterio del breviario romano,” 
Marietti, Rome, 145 pp.); and in October, 
1945, an explanation of the translators’ pur- 
pose by P. Bea (Biblica, XXVI, 203-237). 
The latter may be obtained as a reprint under 
the title: ‘‘La nuova traduzione latina del 
salterio, origine e spirito.” 

2 Pope Pius XII on January 9, 1941, com- 
missioned six scholars of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Rome to furnish the new 
translation. The Commission consisted of 
experts of both the biblical and linguistic 
sciences. Among them was the late P. Aug. 
Merk, S.J., known as the editor of the critical 
text of the ‘Novum Testamentum Grace et 
Latine.”” The present rector, P. Aug. Bea, 
S.J., presided over the Commission. The 
new translation was presented to the Holy 
Father in August, 1944, and on September 8, 
1944, it was sent to the Polyglotta Vaticana 
to be printed. Two editions were to be 
made: a critical text edition, and a liturgi- 
cal.edition for the Breviary. 

In March, 1945, the critical text edition 
was on sale (300 lire unbound, and 450 lire, 
in cloth). A second and improved edition 
of the critical text appeared in October, 1945. 


surviving Hebrew  text.* Conse- 
quently, it is not a mere improvement 
of the Vulgate text, nor is it a more or 
less correct translation of the Masso- 
retic Text, such as was that of St. 
Jerome; it is rather an entirely new, 
and (according to the standards of 
modern biblical science) the best con- 
ceivable translation in Latin. This 
statement is justified for the following 
three reasons: (a) fidelity to the text 
itself; (b) fine expression in classical 
Latin, but nevertheless (c) retention 
of the characteristics of biblical and 
ecclesiastical language, rhythm in- 
cluded. 

In this connection it may be said 
that the new edition cf the Breviary 
will also mark some technical improve- 
ments, inasmuch as all the modern 
signs of punctuation have been intro 
duced into the new text, which in itself 
will help to render the text more in- 
telligible. For example, direct quota- 
tions are set between quotation marks. 
A change of thought in a Psalm is indi- 
cated by a dash. Psalm cix may 
serve as an example: 

Dixit Dominus Domino meo: 
‘Sede a dextris meis,* donec po- 
nam inimicos tuos scabellum pe- 
dum tuorum.” 

Sceptrum potentie tuz pro- 
tendet Dominus ex Sion:* ‘‘Domi- 


nare in medio inimicorum tuorum! 
Tecum principatus die ortus tui 





? Garofalo mentions 128 cases where the 
Massoretic text has been improved; in 66 
of these the Septuagint was followed. 

‘This necessitates at times a division of 
verses different from the old one. 
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in splendore sanctitatis:* ante 
luciferum, tamquam rorem, genui 
te.”’— 

Juravit Dominus et non peni- 


tebit eum: ‘Tu es sacerdos in 
eternum secundum ordinem Mel- 
chisedech.”’ 


Dominus a dextris tuis: con- 
teret die ira suze reges. 

Judicabit nationes, acervabit 
cadavera; conteret capita late 
per terram. 

De torrente in via bibet, prop- 
terea extollet caput. 


No Obligation to Use the New Psalter 


(2) The Church permits the use of the 
new translation for the recitation of the 
Office. The Church does not oblige 
anyone to use the new translation. 
Whoever prefers to adhere to the old 
translation is free to do so. The use 
of the new translation, however, is 
rigidly restricted to the Divine Office. 
The celebrant, therefore, may not, 
for example, use Ps. xlii of the new 
Psalter for the Ordinary of the Mass. 

Even in the Breviary, only the 
Psalms are new. As a matter of fact, 
in the new edition of the Breviary 
not only the responsories, but also 
the antiphons and versicles, remained 
unchanged, which is often somewhat 
disturbing. 

For example, the Antiphon to Ps. 
xcix (Sunday Office, Lauds) reads: 
“Jubilate Deo, omnis terra, alleluja.” 
However, the new translation of Psalm 
xcix begins: ‘“‘Exsultate Domino, omnis 
terre.” 

The Antiphon to Ps. cxxxviii (2nd 
Vespers, Common of the Apostles) 
reads: ‘“Confortatus est principatus 
eorum, et honorati sunt amici tui, 
Deus,”’ which is taken from the seven- 
teenth verse of this Psalm. Verse 17 
in the new version reads: ‘Mihi 
autem quam ardua sunt consilia tua, 
Deus,* quam ingens summa eorum.” 


Almost nothing of the old version was 
left. Although the translators were 
originally advised to create also tiew 
antiphons, versicles, etc., taken from 
the new translation (which they ac- 
tually did, and had them printed), 
nevertheless, at the last moment the 
Congregation of Rites decided to 
leave the old ones intact. The reason 
given was the fact that all the other 
liturgical books, including the Gre- 
gorian Chant, would have to undergo 
an almost fundamental change. How- 
ever, at least one exception was made. 
The invitatories for feria tertia during 
the pre-Lenten season and Passiontide 
have been recast (Exultemus Deo, 
Petre saluti nostre; Accedamus in 
conspectum Domini audiatis: nolite 
obdurare corda vestra). And almost 
as if it were overlooked, the new ver- 
sion of the antiphons to the Benedictus 
on feria teria is used: ‘David servi 
sui.” 

As already mentioned, the use of the 
new Psalter at this time is still op- 
tional. But, as time goes on, it un- 
doubtedly will gain more and more 
ground. The Holy Father himself is 
leading with his example. He was 
quoting Psalm verses from the new 
translation long before March 24, 
1945 (December 3, 1944; March 18, 
1945). Indications, therefore, are that 
all religious literature will be greatly 
influenced by the new version of the 
Psalms. 

There can be no doubt that the 
liturgical movement will greatly profit 
by the new translation, through not 
all difficulties can be solved at this 
time. But the translators of any living 
language have now a safe guide for 
their work. 


Significance of the New Work 
Great indeed is the significance of 
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this latest attempt to furnish a new 
translation of the Psalms. We get a 
glimpse of this significance if we con- 
sider the fact that the Canticles and 
various other parts (even of the New 
Testament) have been given a new 
form. Our Holy Father made an 
almost daring step forward in ordering 
this new translation. Father J. Cop- 
pens wrote as late as 1938: “The 
Roman Congregations will hardly at- 
tempt to create a new Psalterium in 
the near future.”’ The Osservatore 
Romano (May 13, 1945) carried the 
following note: ‘““The new Psalterium 
may be considered the first fruit and 
precious test of a still greater work.” 
In this connection we should recall 
that the Motu Proprio of October 23, 
1913, emphasized that the reform of 
the Breviary was to be by no means 
final: ‘‘Longa annorum series inter- 
cedat necesse est!’ The Church is 
never in a hurry. She has time to 
wait, and give proof of her wisdom. 
Thus, she is in a position to offer her 
children well-ripened fruits. © 

It would seem that with this new 
translation the first real step towards a 
long-desired official reform of the 
Breviary has been made. However, 
the road is a long one, and one must 
not think that no changes at all are 
possible in the present translation. 
There are still possibilities open for 
scholars and littérateurs to put on the 
finishing touches. This is indicated 
in the Preface to the second edition of 
the critical text edition. The editors 


themselves declare that, thanks to 
some friendly advice, it was possible 
for them to improve certain passages. 
At the same time, they beg the reader 
to call their attention in the future to 
texts which could still be improved, 
not only by offering textual criticism, 
but also by rendering suggestions about 
the translation itself. ‘‘Even if the 
so-called typical edition were to re- 
main unchanged (as such), it would 
still be possible to make minor im- 
provements; when the new translation 
will have to be used by all.” For, asa 
precedent, improvements were made 
after the first critical text edition of 
the Psalms, and incorporated into the 
editio typica (cfr, Pss. xxvii. 9, xxxix. 
16, Ixix. 11, Ixxi. 11, 19, evii. 3, cxxix. 
7; ISam., ii. 10).5 

We should be grateful for this new 
work which appeared so timely and 
was prepared with great wisdom. It 
is very opportune, inasmuch as many 
liturgical publishers have suffered 
much from the war. Their stocks are 
depleted, and now they must start 
anew anyway. 

These venerable, inspired and most 
beautiful prayers of the Church have 
been given to us in a new, more precise, 
and clearer form, at a time when the 
hearts of all peoples long for truly 
consoling thoughts and inspirations— 
such as can be found only in the 
Psalms. 


5 For a new Latin translation of the Psalter 
on the basis of the Gallican Psalter and for use 
in private recitation, cfr. Ephemerides 
Theol. Lovan., XV 6 
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The Youth Chaplain 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


III. Characteristics of the Youth Chaplain 


The personal characteristics which 
we mean to discuss at present are quali- 
ties of the soul, and as such they differ 
from physical qualities like beauty, 
strength, stature and agility which are 
outright gifts of God and cannot be ac- 
quired by personal efforts, although 
some improvement may be possible. 

Characteristics, pertaining to the 
mind and heart, may also be natural 
gifts that find their expression in hu- 
man behavior. If they should be ab- 
sent, the necessary characteristics 
may be acquired, at least to some ex- 
tent, by suitable means and a rather 
ascetical life. The youth chaplain in 
the performance of his duty must curb 
and disappoint, correct and encourage, 
his charges for the sake of greater 
things. However, he will scarcely be 
able to do so successfully, if he himself 
does not live up to the common prin- 
ciples and postulates of asceticism. 
These principles may be supposed to be 
known by all priests, and they are not 
different for youth chaplains. 

The asceticism for all Christians, 
clergy and laity, young and old, is 
summed up in the words of Christ: 
“Do penance.”” No words are so often 
repeated in the Gospel. In order to 
leave no doubt about its meaning and 
practical importance, the Council of 
Trent states in its first moral postulate 
that penance must permeate the whole 
of Christian life. About the extent of 
this demand the modernists quarrel, 
but those who progress in age and wis- 


dom before God and man, soon realize 
that more than an absolute minimum 
is required. This is especially true with 
regard to those whose state in life re- 
quires a striving after perfection. 
Penance in its various forms consti- 
tutes the basis for this effort. , 

Among the most important charac- 
teristics that should adorn the youth 
chaplain, or be acquired by him, the 
following may be considered as the 
most practical and worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Personal Inclinations 


Although a natural inclination to 
work with social groups is not found to 
the same extent among all priests, any 
such leaning is very helpful. Asa rule, 
young priests receive their appoint- 
ments according to the judgment of 
authority. Those destined for this 
special work do well to assume it with- 
out apathy or over-enthusiasm, but 
rather with confidence in the blessing 
of obedience in its various forms. The 
consequences of this blessing may be 
reasonably expected to be the support 
of the pastor, the benefit of his counsel 
and experience, the necessary practical 
accommodations, and financial aid. 
Even a modest success will increase the 
chaplain’s interest, remove a possible 
initial aversion, and induce him to per- 
fect himself and his group in every 
possible way. 

It is somewhat different with young 
priests who consider themselves natu- 
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rally qualified for engaging in social 
youth work. In the seminary they 
have been told about the importance of 
pastoral care of ‘the young, and the 
particular ways of exercising this care. 
Being youthful, energetic and zealous 
in their nature, extrovert activities 
appeal to them, and, having been per- 
haps members of modern youth 
groups, they consider themselves fully 
equipped for the job. The zealous can- 
didate looks over the parish, but often 
approaches his pastor with the remark 
that really nothing is being done for the 
youth of the parish and makes per- 
tinent suggestions. This way of ap- 
proach puts the pastor immediately on 
the defense, because it seems to imply 
his neglect of a serious duty. Conse- 
quently, his reaction may not always 
be favorable. It would be entirely 
wrong to say or imply that the older 
priests are opposed to social work 
among cur youth even if it is within the 
frame of Catholic Action. Some of 
them, however, may be skeptical on 
account of unfortunate experiences 
during two or three decades of pastoral 
work. If instead of criticism some sug- 
gestions for helping the situation are 
offered without promising too much, 
the response of pastors would doubtless 
be much more favorable. 


Love as a Pastoral Virtue 


The love, founded on the Great 
Commandment, may here be called 
zeal for souls. For the exercise of this 
truly pastoral virtue no special place 
or time can be pointed out. It should 
distinguish the priest constantly and 
everywhere. Without this love, which 
is not mere sentiment, a youth chaplain 
will not be constantly on the outlook 
for opportunities to do the greatest 
good even at the cost of inconveniences 
and sacrifices, and will not create such 


opportunities, when need requires. 
A mere natural affection does not suf- 
fice for discharging this office; in fact, 
mere affection is dangerous. It may 
spoil good and attractive youngsters 
and will not improve the defective and 
the wayward. True love is no accepter 
of persons, although some young peo- 
ple will doubtless be more agreeable to 
the chaplain than others. Did not the 
Divine Physician come to heal the sick? 
Is it not incongruous to lament about 
delinquencies and then lavish the most 
care on the well-behaving? Experience 
teaches that just the “difficult” young- 
sters, who have benefited by a merci- 
ful and sympathetic guidance of a 
priest, are least likely to forget it in 
later years. A clear partiality of treat- 
ment manifested by the chaplain will 
soon be noticed by the whole group, 
and can have no other than undesirable 
results. 

True love does not aim at providing 
good times without interruption, but 
rather at doing good without ceasing. 
It is not a constant supply of physical 
enjoyment that our youth needs, but 
something to fill the cravings of the 
Christian heart and allay its fears. 


Patience 


A potter does not immediately cast 
away the clay because it has not from 
the first the desired form, pliability or 
quality. He prepares the raw material, 
shapes the form roughly, and adds one 
after another the finishing touches that 
make the clay a work of art. Similarly, 
the youth chaplain will not find the 
group in and with which he is to work 
prepared material ready to be shaped 
offhand in any form desired. He will 
find different characters, of varying 
mental and physical abilities, races and 
backgrounds, financial and social 
standing. The only features the 
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youngsters may have in common are 
religion, future aspirations, and a 
natural inclination to mischief. The 
first two qualities form a good founda- 
tion to build upon. With regard to 
mischief, this is mostly not so serious a 
failing. However, the ordinary means 
of discipline as exercised in the home 
and school or at work are absent in 
social organizations. There is an at- 
mosphere of greater liberty, which, if 
combined with “rugged individualism” 
and the personal pursuit of pleasure, 
does not always make for group har- 
mony. Thus, the pastoral care of large 
and heterogeneous groups is no sine- 
cure. Success with the group or indi- 
vidual members may seem to be re- 
mote, and many a disappointment may 
be experienced before a modicum of 
good results becomes apparent. 

All this’ requires patience, but it 
should not discourage the chaplain 
from engaging in youth work, or induce 
him to give up or change to something 
else. Physical results are readily vis- 
ible; others are rarely discernible. Des- 
pite discouraging factors, the chaplain 
should remember that it is easier to 
continue and gradually improve an 
existing group than to build up an en- 
tirely different one. In the latter case, 
there are no traditions, no loyalties, 
and no defined customs. He will be 
compelled to feel his way cautiously, 
and many mistakes are liable to be 
made. Experience has taught that 
it takes at least a generation of diverse 
emigrants to coalesce into a well- 
functioning parish. On a_ smaller 
scale, this is also true of youth groups 
which have but recently evolved from 
childhood. 

Patience is necessary, but it is con- 
siderably sustained by numerous con- 
solations that are never lacking in a 
work for God. Successes of some 


kind may soon show themselves. 
However, the shaping and training of 
character, and the achievement of the 
real objectives of Catholic youth work, 
are by their very nature a slow process. 
Hence, lasting good effects cannot show 
themselves until much later in life. A 
small progress or even the prevention 
of a backslide is a sufficient reward. 


Prudence 


This characteristic as used here in- 
cludes more than the cardinal virtue 
of prudence. It designates a com- 
bination of qualities that can make 
youth work easier and more fruitful. 
The arrangement of a suitable pro- 
gram, the selection of activities helpful 
in reaching the end intended, the de- 
termination of the specific results to 
be achieved, and the finding of ways 
and means to operate, consolidate, 
preserve and guide a group—all this 
requires not only special knowledge 
and common sense, but also the ex- 
ercise of a good amount of discretion. 

If it is only a matter of organizing a 
ball-team, other sports, physical ex- 
ercises, outings or parties, lay leaders 
can do all that, and a chaplain’s inter- 
ference is superfluous, unless he must 
act as a substitute. This would be 
unfortunate as being a waste of time, 
especially if it increases inordinately 
the time available for his own recrea- 
tion. But if the group should engage 
in works of pastoral value, obstacles 
may have to be removed, wrong ideas 
corrected, and good motives supplied. 
This becomes more and more difficult 
as the age of the members progresses. 
The teen-agers have already their own 
opinions which may run counter to 
pastoral ideas. Not that they are 
against better activities in principle, 
but they do not recognize their im- 
portance or even their significance. 
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The experience of one young mission- 
ary among the pagans will illustrate 
this point. He could not understand 
why the provision of food, medicine 
and other temporal things should be 
sufficient reasons why the natives 
should ask for Baptism. The Superior 
enlightened him by saying: ‘‘What 
other reasons could they have? They 
know nothing about Christ, the Re- 
demption, the Church, and the neces- 
sity of faith for salvation. These 
things they learn by instruction.” 


At the present time, youth generally 
conceives social group work as being 
purely recreational, and as an addi- 
tton to enjoyment provided for else- 
where. As such, it is welcomed es- 
pecially at the end of the week when 
spending money runs out. There 
are, of course, wider programs that 
have been drawn up by diocesan, na- 
tional and international Catholic or- 
ganizations, but these programs are 
sometimes too rigid and need consider- 
able adaptation to leaders and mem- 
bers. Occasionally it happens that 
this adjustment amounts to an enerva- 
tion of the whole plan. Again, some 
of these programs relegate religion to 
school or church, or follow secular and 
professional programs by distinguish- 
ing sharply the physical from the 
supernatural man. This can be done 
in theory, but, as far as Catholics are 
concerned, it is harmful in practice. 
It is imprudent to march with the 
times when evils to be eradicated are 
violations of eternal principles. More 
will be said about this later. What 
has been said, ought to be sufficient to 
establish the necessity of prudence. 


Wisdom 


The word as used here denotes a 
mixture of knowledge and experience. 
Both can be acquired. Lack of per- 


sonal experience may find a substitute 
in the long experience of others written 
down and transmitted through many 
centuries. In substantial things there 
is really nothing new under the sun, 
notwithstanding temporal changes in- 
troduced by science and invention, war 
and peace, industry and labor, ed- 
ucation and social work. In principle, 
all things happened before, and the 
accompanying problems were radically 
the same, no matter how greatly the 
external manifestations may differ. 
Is this over-simplification? If so, it 
will do less harm than the present tend- 
ency to over-complicate—a tendency 
to which the constant quest for some- 
thing new evidently leads. 

True pastoral wisdom consists in 
looking at things in the light of the 
future and the past, and it does not 
fear to take a step backward, rather 
than go ahead in the wrong direction. 
Problems beset every human era. 
They cannot be removed by preceding 
generations. Virtues, vices, and cul- 
ture are not inheritable. They are 
achievements of individuals, and in 
this they differ from transmissible 
material things. The wise chaplain 
will not suffer himself to be misled by 
novelties, but will use the penetrating 
sword of the spirit. 

Owing to the fact that work among 
youth is being developed as a pro- 
fession outside of formal education, it 
is necessary for the professional leaders 
to devise ways and means to keep 
themselves alive and create a future 
for their labors. Hence, the frequent 
outcries about juvenile delinquency, 
immorality, waywardness, etc. Sta- 
tistics can and are being furnished by 
publicity agencies in substantiation of 
all, even contradictory, causes. The 
end result is generally that the politi- 
cians, police and club leaders get a slice 
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from the pork-barrel, but not the re- 
ligious organizaticns. Ups and downs 
occur regularly in spite of publicity 
campaigns and fun-gatherings. Catho- 
lics need money, too, but far less goes 
much further with them. 

Some bona fide researches are made 
by Catholic universities which bring 
really nothing new (as the nature of 
the problems should lead one to ex- 
pect), and in many cases their evalua- 
tions, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions cannot be accepted. Occasion- 
ally, they recommend things as a solu- 
tion that in fact are the causes of the 
problem, and cannot be solutions and 
causes at the same time. This savors 
of Modernism. The wise youth chap- 
lain will keep this constantly in 
mind. 

This is not meant to deny all values 
in social or recreational group work. 
We wish merely to emphasize that 
such work has pastoral value only if it 
is used explicitly as a means to a 
higher end, and this means must be 
correct in order to be effective. 


Spiritual-Mindedness 


This characteristic cannot always 
be presupposed to exist in young 
chaplains and leaders, but owing to 
its importance in youth work it 
must be acquired. Spiritual-minded- 
ness should not be confused with 
being impractical. The lack of this 
quality is often the reason why some 
men look askance at thoroughly Catho- 
lic proposals; and some of our theo- 
ries are looked upon as impossible or 
outmoded. This explains the tend- 
ency to substitute purely secular ac- 
tivities and means for true Catholic 
Action. This secularism is definitely 
contrary to the plan of the Church. 
Spiritual-mindedness will raise work 


among youth to a higher level, and 
r 


‘kept up-to-date. 


will perfect it so as to bring forth 
fruit in patience. Hitherto our work 
in this field does not seem to have pro- 
duced abundant spiritual fruit. If it 
were not fer the fact that good results 
may show themselves much later, a 
research into this matter might be 
revealing. 


Studiousness 


Skipping for the present some tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge which 
could not well be designated as char- 
acteristics, we come to a very impor- 
tant inclination in the life of any cleric, 
namely, an inclination to study things 
that may contribute to the more 
fruitful performance of his pastoral 
office and enhance his personal per- 
fection. 

The youth chaplain, being the 
spiritual guide of the lay leaders (re- 
quired by formal Catholic Action) as 
well as of the youthful members of 
both sexes, is a leader of leaders and 
must study his work conscientiously. 
His knowledge of the technical as- 
pects of his field of labors must be 
Likewise, the pas- 
toral ends intended and the means 
thereto may have to be modified, re- 
vived or perfected as circumstances 
require. In English the sources of 
this kind of pastoral knowledge are 
not yet so abundant as those in French, 
Dutch, Italian, or German. Many 
of the foreign language periodicals 
ceased to appear during the recent 
war, but a resumption is already in 
progress. Canadian and South Ameri- 
can youth organizations are beginning 
to make good contributions to this 
cause. Easily available literature in 
the United States and suitable for 
Catholics deals mostly with problems 
and technical matters, and not with 
the application of principles. This 
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is one of the reasons which suggested 
the present treatise. c 

There are many books treating in 
general on the psychology of youth, 
the solution of problems, etc.; but 
those written by non-Catholics are 
often misleading because they leave 
religion out of consideration. Such 
books and articles may, however, have 
value on account of the suggestions 
they make and the various activities 
they describe. 


Best Source of Information 


Where, then, can the best and most 
easily available information for pas- 
toral purposes be found at present? 
The answer is: “Search the Scrip- 
tures!’ At first sight, this advice may 
seem to be farfetched, but it is sound. 
The names of the numerous contem- 
porary youth organizations are not 
found in the Bible, but the guiding 
principles for the correct solution of 
problems and inspiring encouragement 
are presented and will be found by 
those who dig beneath the surface. 
This demands study and application. 
Such study, however, will show that 
every generation reveals the same good 
and bad qualities: The degree may 
differ somewhat, and the circumstances 
may not be identical; but substan- 
tially the problem is always the same, 
and so too are the means to promote 
good and to overcome adverse in- 
fluences. 

The study of the New Testament 
alone, with the express objective of 
being helpful to our youth, is the work 
of a life-time. Even with the aid of 
popular commentaries it is a big task. 
For practical purposes it is well to 
concentrate on one or two particular 
parts. To the present writer, St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and his 


First Epistle to the Corinthians seem 
the most practical and prolific. 

Both these letters were written to 
people still young in their faith, and 
surrounded by pagan philosophies, 
customs and habits. Their minds, 
although instructed in fundamentals, 
were not yet attuned to Christianity. 
Both pagan and Jewish doctrines con- 
fused the neophytes, just as neo-pagan 
and Protestant errors are doing to- 
day. The Epistle to the Romans was 
addressed to a congregation which 
St. Paul had not instructed and bap- 
tized, and did not personally know. 
His words are, thus, of general applica- 
tion and of lasting value. His audi- 
ence was mixed in culture, race. and 
nationality, and probably the majority 
did not penetrate to his deeper mean- 
ing. Both letters, having been di- 
vinely inspired, were inserted in the 
Scriptural Canon for the use of all 
generations. ' 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
was also written to a heterogeneous 
group, but under circumstances that 
strongly resemble those prevailing 
to-day. Large cities were the prin- 
cipal fields of St. Paul’s apostolate. 
He himself was born and raised in the 
comparatively large city of Tarsus, 
and he took a broad and eminently 
practical view of everything. He was 
the preacher of the splendor of grace, 
the all-embracing Kingship of Christ, 
and the doctrine of His Mystical 
Body. His letter is a mine of pastoral 
thoughts and moral principles, if 
studied with the aid of a work that ex- 
plains it for practical life, or in connec- 
tion with the Pauline homilies of St. 
John Chysostom. 

The circumstances accompanying 
this letter make it highly actual for 
the present. About 150 years before 
the arrival of Paul, the large city and 
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port of Corinth had been entirely de- 
stroyed by the Romans under Lucius 
Mummius on account of its rivalry 
with Rome. At that time, the entire 
population of small industrialists, free 
metal workers, boat builders, shipping 
and fishing concerns, and some 400,000 
slaves, were forcibly dispersed and 
driven into sparsely inhabited re- 
gions. This caused famine, plagues 
and deterioration of morals. 

After more than a century (27 B.c.), 
Julius Cesar began the slow process 
of rebuilding the ancient city. In 
A.D. 50 when Paul came to evangelize 
Corinth, a great mass of people had 
again settled there, but they were of a 
low mentality, very immoral, and bent 
on intensifying the cult of Apollo. 
These deplorable conditions did not 
move the Apostle to desist from 
preaching the Gospel. His labors 
were not without some success, but 
Corinth remained his child of sorrows 
to the end of his life. 


Fortitude and Perseverance 


Later, we shall return to these 
Epistles. For the moment, attention 
must be called to the final character- 
istic which is indispensable in a youth 
chaplain—namely, courage. This, as 
well as fortitude and perseverance, he 


should draw from the same sources as 
St. Paul. To Paul every phase of 
the apostolate was a holy work and a 
serious obligation. His own faith 
was his strongest support. He did 
himself what he asked from or recom- 
mended to others. Therein he gave 
them and us a splendid example. He 
was convinced that he labored for God 
who would repay him, and he fear- 
lessly continued the work which Christ 
began and for which He had chosen 
Paul as an instrument. 

A certain missionary came to a city 
where war had caused great havoc. 
The masses of migrants that had 
gathered there brought about a moral 
collapse, and the revolts and persecu- 
tions already raging in other regions 
seemed to be impending. The mission- 
ary saw no hope of fruitful labor, and 
decided to turn elsewhere. However, 
during the night he was admonished in 
a vision to stay and to preacand that 
his mission would be successful if he 
persevered. Andsoithappened. The 
missionary was Paul of Tarsus; the 
city was Corinth, and the story is told 
as an encouraging example for us in 
the eighteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 


(To be continued) 











“IT Am Black but Beautiful” 


By Joun J. Conroy, $.S.J., S.T.L. 


Since I am a member of the Society 
of St. Joseph of the Sacred Heart, 
whose particular work at present is 
the evangelization of the negro race in 
the United States; and also because I 
have been working with and for the 
colored people since my ordination it 
has often caused me to smile quizzi- 
cally when [ read that sentence, “‘Nigra 
sum sed formosa,” or when J hear the 
good Sisters chant in the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin: ‘‘I am black but 
beautiful.” Say something often 
enough, and it becomes not only a 
slogan but a byword among those who 
use and hear it! Thus, perhaps many 
good Caggolics, clerical as well as lay 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, might think that, because a 
person is black or colored, he or she 
cannot be beautiful or even good- 
looking. I might say at the outset 
that this is both a grievous error of 
judgment and also of the senses. I 
have met and evey instructed many 
Negroes, either in the churches where I 
have served or here at Xavier Univer- 
sity, who were exceptionally beautiful, 
and many of the young ladies and the 
young men had that perfect tint of skin 
that the millionaires and the Park 
Avenue debutantes go to Bermuda, 
etc., for several months and spend 
several thousand dollars to acquire. 

Recently the students of the famous 
Music Department at Xavier Uni- 
versity gave a two-hour concert, in- 
cluding in their repertoire church 
music in Latin, operatic numbers in 
French, Italian and German, songs in 


Fnglish, Irish, Scotch and Russian, 
some lively Creole pieces, and their 
own inimitable Spirituals, all from 
memory. That evening they reached 
and maintained a peak that has seldom 
if ever been surpassed in the annals of 
choral music in America. But that is 
not all; for the members of the group 
were attired in beautiful evening gowns 
and natty tuxedos. They were a 
picture to behold! And if a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever, the occasion 
will be one of the most pleasant memo- 
ries in the minds of the audience who 
attended this most wonderful concert. 

A native New Orleanian of seventy 
years, whose father had owned slaves, 
was practically overwhelmed by the 
beauty of what he saw and heard. 
After the performance he went from 
one member of the cast to another, 
declaring that he had never seen any- 
thing like it in his whole lifetime, and 
congratulating them on their ladylike 
and gentlemanly appearance. And 
this progress has been going on, not 
only at Xavier, but in all colored 
communities throughout the country 
for years. 


A New Attitude Needed 


Those who saw the picture ‘Gone 
with the Wind,” may recall the scene 
in which the colored butler is standing 
on the stairway looking at Scarlett 
O’Hara walking about in all her finery 
and capturing the glances and hearts 
of everyone present, and his final ex- 
clamation: ‘‘Now, if you was only 
black you would really be beautiful!’ 
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This may cause a smile or snicker to 
the believers in white supremacy, but 
there is a great deal of significance to 
theremark. As Chesterton says, there 
is no really white race, a pure white 
man would be repulsive to look at. 

One recent afternoon I had the 
pleasure of attending an informal tea 
sponsored by the Home Economic 
students of Xavier University. While 
there, one of the instructors who 
teaches also at a college for white 
girls, said to me: ‘‘Father, these are the 
most beautiful girls in the whole 
world.”’ And as I looked about, I 
realized that, while “the beauty of 
the king’s daughter is within,” like- 
wise “the heart of a man changes his 
countenance either for good or for 
evil” (Ecclesiasticus, xiii. 31). And 
one could see the goodness shining in 
the faces of these young girls because 
their hearts were pure. 

Which brings me to another point. 
Please, brethren, have a little charity! 
Recently in a discussion among a group 
of priests one made a remark about the 
immorality of Negroes, as a race. I 
asked the good Father if he had ever 
worked in a colored parish, or if he 
had ever heard their confessions. 
His answer was: ‘No.’ Now, we 
are taught in philosophy to be careful 
of making universal statements, es- 
pecially about something of which we 
are totally ignorant. Would the all- 
loving Christ have said such a thing! 
He said to the woman taken in adultery 
whom the: hypocrites would have 
stoned: ‘Neither will I condemn thee. 
Go and sin no more.”’ Many of the 
good priests and nuns who have borne 
the burden and the heat of the day on 
the colored missions can tell you 
that there are many, many saintly 
souls among them, who by comparison 
would make us beat our breasts like 


the publican. Besides, such senti- 
ments are an insult to the splendid 
Catholic priests and nuns of the Negro 
race in America. This is only one of 
thousands of insults uttered against 
even members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, by otherwise good men and 
women. Thus it is that in most cases 
the white people are not mean to the 
colored because they hate them, but 
they hate them because they are mean 
to them! In other words, it all starts 
by insulting or perpetrating little 
meannesses against the colored, and 
then in order to justify their actions 
people will begin to hate them. If 
on the contrary they were to do kind 
and good things for the Negroes, they 
would come to love them with a 
Christian love, for their hearts would 
follow their good works. 

I am not attempting to be a re- 
former, neither are any remarks made 
in this paper meant as carping criti- 
cisms; but on behalf of the many 
noble and learned priests and nuns 
who are working on the colored mis- 
sions let me ask for a little more 
thoughtfulness and charity on the 
part of their fellow-religious. 

When a person says something 
derogatory about the group for whom 
a priest or nun is working, that person 
not only insults the group, but also 
the priest or nun who is present. The 
priest or nun has given of his or her 
best, and consequently something of 
them, we might say, is in their people, 
and they think that they are good. 
Their hearts follow their good works, 
and so they love these parishioners, as 
Christ loves us. How would a priest 
in a white parish in Cleveland, or a 
nun in a white school or college in 
Washington, like it if some other priest 
or nun made derogatory remarks 
about their parishioners or students? 
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They would feel very much hurt, and 
certainly would not regard that critical 
priest as a gentleman or that caustic 
nun as a lady. Well, the priests 
and nuns on the colored missions have 
feelings also, and many times they are 
very much hurt by uncharitable and 
perhaps untrue remarks. Please, 
brethren, the task of converting 14,- 
000,000 Negroes in America is difficult 
enough without meeting with opposi- 
tion from our friends, who are other 
Christs and other Marys! 


Modifying Our Vocabulary 


Perhaps in our sermons and cate- 
chizing we have unwittingly sinned 
against charity and wrought some 
harm to the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Sometimes we hear sin referred to as a 
“black mark’ on the soul. But is it? 
The soul is a spiritual substance; and 
is it capable of receiving such a mark? 
And who has ever seen the soul with a 
black mark on it? The Fathers of the 
Desert and some spiritual writers are 
rather fond of referring to the devil as 
a black man. But the devil is not a 
man atall! He is an angel, a spiritual 
being. And to say that he is a black 
man, makes a black man, in the minds 
of many, synonymous with the devil. 
This unknowingly, to my way of 
thinking, has been one of the reasons 
that colored people have been looked 
down upon by many Christians, and 
even Catholics. Of course, if sin is 
black, if the devil is a black man, they 
must be evil and wicked and hence 
avoided, runs the train of logical mi !) 
reasoning through the ordinary pious 
mind. | 

A Negro woman said to a priest of 
my acquaintance recently: ‘Father, 
we are grateful for all that you priests 
and Sisters are doing for us; but when 
I go to some churches and hear the 


priest say that ‘sin is a black mark on 
the soul or the devil is a black man,’ 
you do not know how badly I feel 
When I awake in the morning, I go to 
wash my hands and face, and I look 
at my hands and then I took at my 
face in the mirror, and I see they are 
black, and remembering the words of 
that priest I could cry; because it 
seems to me that then I am just 
weighed down with sin, I am carrying 
sin around in my body all day.”’ 

This is real pain; here is a real in- 
justice within the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Let us make a resolution 
not to use these figures of speech and 
we shall be doing a service to souls and 
the Church. It will not hurt our 
preaching to do so, but will make it 
better; it will not weaken our cate- 
chizing, but will make it more instruc- 
tive. Let us not offend against charity 
and even against the truth. 

Some may say that St. John uses 
the word ‘‘darkness”’ in the first chap- 
ter of the Gospel as opposed to the 
“light” of Christ. That is true and it 
is perfectly all right, because the word 
“darkness’”’ is an abstract noun, im- 
plying ‘“‘night’’ as opposed to “day.” 
But to use the word “black” as a 
proper noun or adjective—that is 
what we are finding fault with. Then 
it becomes specific; the color of sin is 
black, the color of the devil is black! 

Father McGuire’s new Baltimore 
Catechism No. 2 is a fine book, but 
I take exception to one thing in Lesson 
6 on ‘‘Actual Sin’”’ where he uses milk 
bottles to illustrate original, mortal 
and venial sin. For original sin there 
is used a black bottle, empty of God’s 
grace; for mortal sin a black bottle, 
empty of God’s grace; for venial sin a 
bottle with stained milk (of course 
black stains). As far as the colored 
Catholics are concerned, it would be 
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better if the good Father left these 
illustrations out of this splendid Cate- 
chism. It gives the people an in- 
feriority complex. 


On Fairness to the Negro 


Our daily newspapers usually put 
colored or Negro after a man’s name 
when one of the race commits a crime 
or misdemeanor. Unfortunately, that 
is the only time the newspapers will 
mention a colored man in some sec- 
tions of our country. Very seldom if 
ever does the press expatiate on worth- 
while achievements and on edifying 
events in the lives of our colored 
citizens. How would the people of 
the Caucasian race feel if every time a 
man committed a misdeed they put 
the word white after his name? 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini and Al Ca- 
pone were not negroes! The angels 
are not all on one side. 

The Negro is not looking up at, nor 
does he respect, every white man that 
he meets or-passes on the street. 
There are only two classes of white 
persons that the colored man really 
respects, namely, the intellectually 
capable and the morally good. Thank 
God, we priests and nuns have a 100% 
start to gaining their affections and 
respect. But if we should insult them, 
take advantage of their position, deal 
unjustly and uncharitably with them, 
we have lost 50% of our effectiveness. 
And we are supposed to have the heart 
of another Christ! Then we shall have 
to prove to them that we are intellec- 
tually capable on account of our won- 
derful college and seminary training. 
Let us hope that we can do so, or we 
shall be complete failures! Remem- 
ber the Negro does not respect and 
has no regard for ‘“‘poor white trash’’— 
crackers, red necks, sagers, and igno- 
rant whites, according to the particular 


region considered. We priests are 
expected to be men of culture and 
breeding and learning; let us keep 
that standard high. 


Promoting Better Understanding 
between the Races 


Therefore, the work of becoming 
acquainted with the colored and their 
problems should start in the seminary. 
It is'no longer a “Southern problem” 
only, for the colored have spread over 
the length and the breadth of this 
country, and they are there to stay. 
Father Willis, S.M., professor of moral 
theology at Notre Dame Seminary, 
New Orleans, La., has an Evidence 
Guild of seminarians who concentrate 
on speaking to the colored population 
of the city. This plan has been at- 
tended with wonderful results, both 
for the people and the future priests. 
Their hearts have followed their good 
works, and they love those people. 
Perhaps the same plan has been 
followed with equal results in many 
other seminaries. To be a real Catho- 
lic priest, one should be willing to 
work for all races of people; it does 
not mean that one has actually to 
work for them, because, humano modo, 
one thing must be undertaken at a 
time. Each one is where God intends 
him to be, but he should have the will 
“to go teach all nations.” 

Holy Redeemer Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a glowing example of the 
wonderful good that outside priests 
can do by preaching to a colored con- 
gregation. The colored are an atten- 
tive and well-dressed congregation 
which even tends to flatter the 


preacher. At first he may go with 
reluctance to preach to them, but after 
one or two occasions a priest will more 
than welcome the opportunity to 
address them. -To-day, after some 
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years of having the capable professors 
and instructors at Catholic University 
each preach a course of sermons for 
a month, the number of converts 
yearly in Holy Redeemer parish usu- 
ally reaches the 100 mark. The 
same plan should be followed in all the 
other cities and towns of the United 
States, wherever it is possible. And 
the hearts of these priests will follow 
their good deeds and preaching, and 
there will be harmony and mutual aid 
existing among all priests. Help us, 
brethren; the work is a mighty one, 
and in unity there is strength. 35,000 
priests in the United States working 
together will not only convert the 
14,000,000 Negroes, but also millions 
of others in our country, to the true 
faith of Christ. 

Thank God for the many wonderful 
priests and nuns in the United States 
who have aided and abetted the colored 


missions through the years by their 
prayers and good works, especially by 
their financial aid which in many 
places was the sole means of construct- 
ing a mission unit. May they con- 
tinue their labor of love so that their 
hearts will follow the works of their 
hands! 

To them as well as to the mission- 
aries are addressed the following 
words of Our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII (Sertum Leztitie November 1, 
1939): . 

“‘We confess that We feel a special 
paternal affection, which is certainly 
inspired of heaven, for the Negro 
people dwelling among you; for in 
the field of religion and education 
We know that they need special 
care and comfort and are very de- 
serving of it. We therefore invoke 
an abundance of heavenly bless- 
ings, and We pray fruitful success 
for those whose generous zeal is 
devoted to their welfare.”’ 

















The Holy Land Indulgences on Rosaries 
and Some Papal Privileges 


By FRANCIS JOSEPH MuTcH 


Some months ago I received a letter 
from a priest who wished to know if it 
were possible to ascertain just what 
the indulgences on beads: blessed by 
the late Father Lukas Etlin, O.S.B., 
amounted to. As for himself, he was 
quite sure that at least one plenary in- 
dulgence is annexed to each bead of 
the rosary; and he thought that the 
wording of the Rescript granting the 
faculty to bless the beads was so plain 
as to leave no doubt concerning the 
matter. Since my opinion was asked, 
I replied that, if the term ‘Indulgences 
of the Holy Land,” as applied to ob- 
jects of piety, is to be taken in its 
usual signification, the indulgence on 
each prayer of the Rosary would not 
be a plenary indulgence, but an indul- 
gence of three years only. The priest 
was quite shocked by this statement, 
which was so different from anything he 
had ever heard. Other priests con- 
sulted in the institution where he is 

- located were equally surprised. In 
answer to a further inquiry, I said that 
about fifteen years ago the American 
Ecclesiastical Review explained that 
the indulgences were merely the Apos- 
tolic Indulgences. It was not stated 
what these indulgences amounted to, 
but the impression was unmistakably 
conveyed that it was not a question of 
gaining a great number of plenary in- 
dulgences. I no longer have at hand 
that particular number of the Ecclesi- 
astical Review, and am unable to give 
date of issue. At the time Father 
Lukas was engaged in blessing the 
beads sent to him, the same was being 
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done by a priest located in the city of 
Milwaukee, who was thought to pos- 
sess a similar faculty. 

In the event that the reader has 
never heard of Father Lukas (I re- 
cently asked some younger priests, and 
they knew nothing about him and his 
beads), the following information may 
be welcome. At the time of his death 
on December 16, 1927, Father Lukas 
Etlin was editor of the monthly, Taber- 
nacle and Purgatory, published by the 
Benedictine Sisters, at Clyde, Mis- 
souri; he was likewise the founder of 
this magazine. In the pages of this 
publication Father Lukas, soon after 
the close of World War I, conducted 
an appeal for alms in behalf of the 
devastated religious institutions in 
Germany and Austria. His efforts 
met with such remarkable results that 
he was called by some the most chari- 
table man in the world. And in recog- 
nition of his great charity the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, through a letter 
written by P. Cardinal Gasparmi, 
dated March 23, 1925, empowered 
Father Lukas ‘‘to bless a certain num- 
ber of Rosaries of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in such a way that the ‘Indul- 
gences of the Holy Land’ be attached 
to every single bead or to every Our 
Father, Haiti Mary and Gloria.” This 
letter appears on a leaflet which bears 
the Cum permissu of the late Bishop 
Gilfillian. 


Precise Scope of Father Luke’s Faculty 


Now, what is the precise significa- 
tion of that faculty? When I first 
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heard about those beads nearly twenty 
years ago, I was told that ten plenary 
indulgences could be gained on each 
bead. Strangely, about the time I re- 
ceived the letter from the priest seek- 
ing information, I also received a let- 
ter from a lady who told me that she 
has a rosary that had been blessed by 
Father Lukas, and that with each bead 
she could release a soul from purgatory! 
She had no doubt about it, because 
she had read that in print! 

Upon my telling my priest corre- 
spondent what I thought about the 
beads, he replied that, if all that Father 
Lukas could do was to impart the 
Apostolic Indulgences, it would not 
have been the “big reward” it was 
meant to be; for most priests have or 
can obtain that faculty. I replied that, 
as I looked at it, as far as the partial 
indulgences are concerned, they are 
about sixty times as great as the Apos- 
tolic Indulgences for saying the Ros- 
ary. These latter indulgences amount 
to three years on a Rosary of five 
decades. But since, according to the 
letter, Father Lukas was empowered 
to annex the Holy Land indulgences on 
each bead, that would amount to 60 
times 3 years—180 years. And that 
amount is considerably more than the 
Dominican of 100 days and the Crosier 
of 500 days on each bead. 

My opinion was influenced, of 
course, by what I had read in the 
Ecclesiastical Review. Also, it seems 
to me that ‘‘Preces et Pia Opera”’ (n. 
626) is quite plain in stating that the 
Indulgences of the Holy Land on ar- 
ticles of devotion are the same as the 
Apostolic Indulgences. The same is 
to be found in the old Raccolta; and 
that sameness of the two indulgences 
goes back to January 28, 1688, when it 
was so decreed by Pope Innocent XI. 
And I was especially influenced by the 


fact that this matter of many plenary 
indulgences on chaplets from the Holy 
Land is one of the nine instances given 
by Father Beringer, S.J., of unauthen- 
tic indulgences being disseminated 
among the people in modern times. 
Although my copy of Beringer’s work 
is a very old edition, it can still be con- 
sidered reliable especially on points 
of this kind. On page 124 is to be 
found the following, translated from 
the German: “9. Finally, the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1898, upon the special com- 
mand of the Pope, declared that certain 
chaplets, which are distributed in 
Rome and elsewhere with the assurance 
that with each Our Father and Hail 
Mary many plenary and partial indul- 
gences can be gained because the In- 
dulgences of the Holy Land were at- 
tached to them when blessed, in fact 
carry no other indulgences than those 
objects of piety which have been touched 
to places and relics in the Holy Land— 
that is, only those indulgences which 
are stated in the Roman Raccolta, and 
under the same conditions’ (italics 
mine). In a footnote it is stated that 
these indulgences are essentially the 
same as the Apostolic. 

So I thought, when writing to the 
priest in question, that I was quite safe 
in my opinion; but then “things began 
to happen.” I learned from several 
sources how it came about that the 
faculty had been obtained for Father 
Lukas. (Since Father Lukas Etlin, 
as the name appears on the leaflet I 
have, is now being referred to as Father 
Luke, I shall do likewise.) And the 
latest word on the matter, as the reader 
will recall, was given by Dr. Donovan, 
in the June issue of this REVIEW, page 


’ 694. I beg leave to give some attention 


to some points introduced by Dr. 
Donovan. 
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Father Luke’s Beads 


It was upon the request of Cardinal 
Faulhaber that the Pope granted the 
favor to Father Luke; but because the 
indulgence was so extraordinary, His 
Holiness at first hesitated in granting 
it. Eventually, says Dr. Donovan, 
“the Pope gave the favor asked, but 
limited the indulgence to 500,000 
beads; and I am not sure whether the 
indulgence was the Apostolic (or Holy 
Land) or Jerusalem (which seems 
much greater).”’ 

As to the limitation to 500,000 beads, 
I presume that possibly may be the 
number of beads blessed by Father 
Luke during the two years and nine 
months he exercised the faculty be- 
fore his untimely death. As has been 
already shown, the favor, as stated in 
Cardinal Gasparri’s letter, was not 
limited to a half-million, but ‘‘a certain 
number of Rosaries.’’ This particular 
point is not of immediate consequence, 
since we are here concerned with the 
indulgences. Cardinal Faulhaber most 
probably had in mind an indulgence of 
more than three years on each bead, 
as I assume that Dr. Donovan implies. 
However, I do not believe that either 
the Cardinal or the canonist means 
that with each prayer on Father 
Luke’s beads a soul is released from 
purgatory. 

For the sake of argument, however, 
let us suppose that the Cardinal had in 
mind one or more plenary indulgences 
on each bead. And, naturally, I admit 
that the beads carry the indulgences 
that Cardinal Faulhaber had in mind 
when he asked the favor from the 
Pope. Now, Dr. Donovan identifies 
the Holy Land Indulgences —that are 
on Father Luke’s beads—with the 
Apostolic. If the indulgences are the 
Apostolic only, whence come the ple- 
nary indulgences for praying the beads? 









The former include only 27 plenary 
indulgences gainable on certain feast 
days on the conditions of Confession, 
Communion, and prayer for the Pope’s 
intentions. This is obviously a very 
far cry from one or more plenary in- 
dulgences on each bead. 


The Apostolic and Holy Land 
Indulgences 


From the comparison made between 
“the Apostolic (or Holy Land) indul- 
gence”’ and the “Jerusalem,” it would 
appear that the Apostolic Indulgences 
were identical with the Holy Land in- 
dulgences. From this confusion, I 
fear, wrong conclusions respecting 
both may result. 

In speaking of these indulgences I 
prefer to use the plural number, as is 
found in-‘‘Preces et Pia Opera,” in the 
old English Raccolia, in Beringer’s 
work, and as used in Cardinal Gas- 
parri’s letter. The Holy Land Indul- 
gences indeed depend on the Apostolic 
which are determined byeach Sovereign 
Pontiff at the beginning of his reign. 
If one knows what the Apostolic Indul- 
gences are, one will also know what the 
Holy Land Indulgences are—that is, 
the Holy Land Indulgences on articles 
of devotion. Since Dr. Donovan does 
not explain that the terms ‘‘Apostolic”’ 
and “Holy Land”’ as used in connec- 


. tion with Father Luke’s beads have 


not the usual meaning of those terms, a 
person might draw wrong conclusions. 

For example, I have a rosary which 
actually came from the Holy Land. 
Now, if it is implied that the beads 
blessed by Father Luke with the Holy 
Land indulgences have ten plenary in- 
dulgences on each bead, it must follow 
that with my Holy Land beads I can 
gain at least ten plenary indulgences 
when I say the entire Rosary. This is 
a mistake, for the indulgence amounts 
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to only three years. Possibly the 
Dominican and the Crosier indulgences 
are also attached, and these would be 
gained simultaneously. I presume it 
is impossible to estimate how many 
rosaries that actually came from the 
Holy Land are in use. On the other 
hand, most Catholics have a rosary, 
medal or crucifix which has received 
the Apostolic Blessing. Now, if these 
persons hear Father Luke’s beads carry 
ten plenary indulgences on each bead 
because of the Apostolic Blessing (if this 
is equivalent to the Holy Land indul- 
gences), have they not a perfect right 
to believe that they will gain ten ple- 
nary indulgences when they say the en- 
tire Rosary? This error will occur all 
the more easily, because, as a rule, 
people do not know what the partial 
indulgences resulting from the Apos- 
tolic Blessing amount to. As far as I 
know, these partial indulgences are 
not often mentioned in English publi- 
cations. People know about the ple- 
nary indulgences which can be gainedon 
twenty-seven feasts of the year, if the 
conditions of Confession, Communion, 
and prayer for the Pope’s intentions are 
complied with. Some calendars note 
these plenary indulgences as they oc- 
cur (for example, Our Sunday Visitor 
in a column having the title “‘Calen- 
dar’’). 

When Dr. Donovan wrote that the 
“Jerusalem indulgence. . . seems much 
greater’’ (than the Apostolic and Holy 
Land), quite likely he did not express 
himself very exactly. The indulgences 
gainable in the city of Jerusalem could 
not be greater than al/ the indulgences 
of the Holy Land, of which Jerusalem 
is a part. He meant, most likely, that 
the indulgences gainable in the city of 
Jerusalem are greater than those gain- 
able in the rest of the Holy Land out- 
side of Jerusalem. 


Canon Law 


Dr. Donovan’s concluding words: 
“A Cardinal’s word of a Papal favor 
has the force of a public document 
(Canon 239, § 1, n.17).”’ Quite true; 
but what has His Eminence of Munich 
said that throws much light on this 
matter? On the reverse of the card 
bearing the Cum permissu of Bishop 
Gilfillian appears an explanation of the 
indulgences, one sentence of which 
reads: “It is not permitted to enu- 
merate mathematically the indulgences 
gained under such a privilege.’”’ On 
first reading that sentence some 
months ago, I thought that the writer 
might have had in mind the prohibition 
which formerly existed against affixing 
to the Stations, or announcing from 
the pulpit, what the indulgences of 
the Way of the Cross were thought to 
be—because nobody knew exactly. I 
have received the opinion of a well- 
known canonist that he knew of no 
document, for the universal Church, 
which forbade the counting of indul- 
gences. It might be bad form, how- 
ever, he admitted. This opinion had 
no connection with Father Luke’s 
beads, by the way. After learning 
about Cardinal Faulhaber’s connection 
with the beads, I also read that, upon 
being asked about the indulgences on 
the beads, His Eminence remarked 
that ‘“‘dogmatics ought not to be con- 
fused with mathematics’—or some- 
thing to that effect. Since the Cum 
permissu on the leaflet is not dated, 
one does not know how long after the 
faculty had been granted to Father 
Luke the leaflets were printed. The 
opinion of the ten plenary indulgences 
on each bead may have become pretty 
well diffused before the ‘‘prohibition’”’ 
was made. 

I hope that my motives in writing 
about Father Luke’s beads may not 
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be misunderstood. I do not profess to 
know precisely what the indulgences 
are. If Dr. Donovan, or another, has 
any well-grounded convictions regard- 
ing the privilege granted to Father 
Luke, I, for one, would be very grate- 
ful for any information that can be 
given. For the rest, I have tried to 
explain how the term ‘‘Holy Land In- 
dulgences” and “Apostolic Indul- 
gences” are usually understood, and 
what errors may result from misunder- 
standings. 


The Holy Father’s Beads 


In The Register of March 17, 1946, 
Msgr. Matthew Smith, writing about 
the recent Consistory, says among 
other things: ‘‘His Holiness gave us a 
rosary on which he had put every 
blessing he could give! He has been 
giving to others rosaries similarly en- 
riched, and he has some clergymen 
wondering just what indulgences are 
attached. One ventured the opinion 
that there is a plenary indulgence on 
every bead.’”’ After reading that in 
The Register, most people who have 
beads blessed by a Pope, no matter 
when, will conclude that their rosaries 
too have a plenary indulgence on each 
bead. 

I am wondering if that belief is rea- 
sonable. If one may suppose that the 
Holy Father put a plenary indulgence 
on each bead (which he could do), why 
not suppose that he put two plenary 
indulgences on each bead (which he 
could)? If two, why not three, four, or 
five—and so on almost ad infinitum? 
As to even one plenary indulgence on 
each bead, is it reasonable to suppose 
that His Holiness would wish that a 
plenary indulgence should be gained so 
easily—every ten seconds—just for 
saying a Hail Mary? A Hail Mary 
can be said devoutly in less than ten 


seconds. Fifty-five plenary indul- 
gences within about ten minutes! It 
does not seem reasonable to me. 

The reader may have observed that 
I just said ‘fifty-five’ whereas when 
writing about Father Luke’s beads I 
used ‘‘sixty.”” Why the difference? 
The Glory be to the Father is not an 
essential part of the Rosary; hence, 
there is no indulgence on it when the 
beads have received the Dominican 
and/or the Crosier blessing. But in 
the faculty granted to Father Luke the 
Gloria is included as having the Holy 
Land Indulgences on it. 

May we not ‘reasonably suppose 
that, in saying ‘‘every blessing I can 
give,” the Holy Father meant simply 
the indulgences which at the present 
time are being annexed to five-decade 
rosary beads and to crucifixes? As to 
the beads, these are the Apostolic, 
Brigittine, Crosier, and Dominican. 
When we consider that theologians 
hold that, when the Holy Father 
blesses objects of devotion, he imparts 
to them merely the Apostolic Indul- 
gences (unless he says or intends 
otherwise), it is easy to see that the 
rosaries Monsignor Smith writes about 
are blessed in a way unusual in such 


blessings. But why go to unsubstan- 
tiated extremes? 
When, in 1927, Pope Pius XI 


granted a plenary indulgence each time 
five decades of the Rosary are said be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament (with the 
added conditions of Confession and 
Communion), did we not think it was 
a wonderful concession? Now, if the 
Holy Father had said that the rosaries 
he blesses carry one plenary indul- 
gence for each recitation of five dec- 
ades, wherever said and without the 
conditions of Confession and Com- 
munion, that, it seems to me, would be 
reasonable, because it would be merely 
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an extension of a favor already granted. 
But he did not say so. Moreover, 
there is a ‘rosary’ which has a plenary 
indulgence attached for each recita- 
tion, and without theconditions of Con- 
fession and Communion. Unfortu- 
nately that favor is not available to the 
faithful in general. I mean the Fran- 
ciscan Crown of the Seven Joys of 
Mary, a chaplet of seven decades. 
The plenary indulgence for saying at 
any time this chaplet can be gained 
only by the members of the three 
Orders of St. Francis. Though the 
faithful cannot gain the plenary indul- 
gence for the individual recitation of 
the Franciscan Crown (except on cer- 
tain feasts and at death), they can 
gain it when taking part in the public 
recitation of the Crown in the church 
of any of the three Orders of St. 
Francis. Is it, then, reasonable to 
suppose that the Pope meant to an- 
nex to the beads he blessed at least 
that one Franciscan plenary indul- 
gence? Who knows? However, that 
indulgence is not attached to a rosary, 
strictly so called, but to a crown or 
chaplet. 

As to the crucifix attached to the 
beads, it is reasonable to infer that it 
has on it (besides the Apostolic Indul- 
gences) the indulgences of the Way of 
the Cross, to be gained for saying the 
Pater, Ave, and Gloria twenty times, 
when held in the hand by one who has a 
reasonable cause for not going to a 
church to make the Way of the Cross. 
Moreover, the crucifix most likely en- 
joys the foties quoties plenary indul- 
gence to be gained at death. 

In the February, 1943, issue of this 
REVIEW (p. 436) I explained that indul- 
gence. There is this difference be- 


tween gaining at death a plenary indul- 
gence through an article having the 
Apostolic Indulgences on it (it need 


not be a crucifix) and through this 
toties quoties crucifix. The former 
must be in the possession of the one 
who is to gain the indulgence. As to 
the other, anybody can use the crucifix 
and gain the plenary indulgence by 
“kissing or touching in some way 
such a crucifix, with the ordinary con- 
ditions of Confession and Communion, 
when possible.” The foties quoties 
crucifix need not be retained until 
death. 


The Holy Father’s Blessing 


I may add that there is something 
else the Holy Father often does, the 
effects of which are not clearly under- 
stood. When he imparts the Apostolic 
Blessing to societies, to jubilarians, 
at the end of letters, etc., does it imply 
that those concerned can gain a ple- 
nary indulgence? This question was 
answered quite fully in the American 
Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1940, 
where the different blessings, indul- 
genced and non-indulgenced, were dis- 
cussed. One sentence will answer our 
question: ‘‘As long as the Paternal 
Blessing of the Holy Father is trans- 
mitted without any provision that it is 
imparted according to prescribed rite 
and form by some designated interme- 
diary, the blessing will be regarded 
purely as a token of esteem, good will 
and felicitation; it will not be consid- 
ered as connoting the additional grant 
of any partial or plenary indulgence.”’ 


Station of the Blessed Sacrament 


Just as the indulgences of the Way 
of the Cross were decided in 1931, so 
the indulgences connected with the 
Station of the Blessed Sacrament were 
decided in 1933. The term just used 
may not be understood any too well, 
but it is the term which covers the 
“‘wonderful privilege’ which the wear- 
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ers of the Blue Scapular (one of the 
five) were thought to enjoy. Before 
the official decision was given, the 
number of plenary indulgences gain- 
able for simply saying the Pater, Ave, 
and Gloria six times, often ran into 
astronomical figures. It is said that 
St. Alphonsus estimated the plenary 
indulgences as being 535, each time. 
Besides, there were innumerable par- 
tial indulgences. The basis of the 
calculations were the Decrees to the 
effect that the indulgences of the Seven 
Churches of Rome, of Portiuncula, of 
Jerusalem, and of Compostella could 
thus be gained. There was no doubt 
as to the wording of the Decrees, but 
nobody was able to say just what the 
indulgences amounted to. On April 
22, 1933, to do away with the uncer- 
tainty (and possibly the extravagant 
claims) the Sacred Penitentiary de- 
cided that the indulgences are as 
follows: 10 years every time the six 
Paters, Aves, and Glorias are said; a 
plenary indulgence once a month, on 
the usual conditions, if the prayers 
have been said daily for one month. 
Quite a ‘‘come down” from the 535 
plenary indulgences to an indulgence 
of 10 years. 


True Stories 


A little incident in the life of Pope 
Pius VII, as we read in Beringer’s work, 
might be appropriate here. The Pope 


mentioned is said to have remarked 
on the occasion of a French pilgrimage: 
“These good Frenchmen bring all 
kinds of things to me—even stones 
and pocket watches—for me to indul- 
gence. Now, I do not wish to hurt 
their feelings, so I bless everything, 
but with the intention: As far as I 
can.”’ Would these ‘‘good French- 
men” be justified in thinking that, 
when they have their watches in their 
pockets, they can gain a plenary in- 
dulgence for each Hail Mary they say? 
Or have they any reasons for believing 
that they will gain a plenary indulgence 
for each Hail Mary they say in a house 
into which one of the “indulgenced 
stones” has been built? 

Let me cite an example to show how 
deficient in matters concerning indul- 
gences even a priest can be. I received 
recently an inquiry from a man who 
wished to know if it were true that it 
is only on All Souls’ Day that a person 
can offer his indulgences in behalf of a 
particular soul in purgatory. He had 
been thus informed by one priest; and 
on asking another priest about it, this 
second said that he had never heard 
of such an opinion, but it might be new 
legislation, My inquirer’s wife had 
died within the last two years. How 
grateful he was to learn that, unless 
clearly indicated otherwise, all indul- 
gences are applicable to the holy souls 
(Canon 930)! 








The Saints and the Bible 


By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


By way of encouragement to an 
ever-growing study and love of the 
written Word of God, it will be both 
pleasing and profitable to conclude 
these papers—which only touch the 
fringe of a vast subject—with a few ex- 
amples taken almost at random from 
the lives and writings of Saints and 
other holy and learned, if uncanonized, 
students of the Bible. As a matter of 
fact, I think that for many reasons 
most of us are much more likely to be 
impressed by the example of ordinary 
people, men to whom we pay indeed 
the tribute of our admiration, but 
whom we nevertheless feel to be less re- 
moved from our own level of thought 
and conduct than those whom we can 
only visualize in hieratic attitudes, with 
haloes round their heads, such as paint- 
ers and sculptors set them before us. 

Some years ago—it may do so still, 
but I cannot tell, as I but rarely listen 
to the radio—the B.B.C. used to 
broadcast a weekly talk by men of 
letters on the latest books, or on books 
they themselves were reading. One of 
the speakers was a distinguished priest, 
a biblical scholar, too, who revealed the 
fact that after breakfast he invariably 
began the day’s work with a chapter or 
two of the Hebrew Bible and another 
from the Greek Testament. 

Some of my readers—for their own 
sake I hope there are many—may be 
acquainted with the writings of the 
late Anscar Vonier, Abbot of Buckfast. 
When the present writer was still in the 
novitiate, his desk faced that of the 
then youthful priest who was to make 
so great a name for himself both as a 


man of action and as a writer. Every 
morning he too began the day with a 
protracted reading of the Hebrew Bible 
which he kept permanently on his desk. 
The late Bishop of Plymouth, a truly 
apostolic prelate, was a tremendous 
lover of the Bible. He was blessed with 
an uncommonly retentive memory, and 
as he was afraid of going blind, he kept 
memorizing, even as a bishop, such 
books of the Bible as he treasured most. 
I remember vividly the satisfaction 
with which he told me one day: 

“Ernest, now I have the whole of the 
Apocalypse absolutely pat!’’ 

In effect, he was word perfect. But 
the bishop was not content with mere 
reading and memorizing—he studied 
the commentaries, and himself set 
down in writing his own views and con- 
clusions. I have seen his interleaved 
copies of the published parts of the 
Westminster Version—the, sheets are 
covered with interesting notes and 
comments, in the bishop’s handwrit- 
ing. No doubt, examples such as these 
could be multiplied indefinitely, but 
the above are from my own experience. 


Bossuet and the Bible 


There was probably no more splen- 
did figure in the history of the Church 
in France, in the last four centuries, 
than that of the immortal Bishop of 
Meaux, Jacques Bénigne Bossuet. It 
is related that, when his birth was an- 
nounced to his grandfather, this good 
man took up his Bible and, opening it 
at random, his eye fell on this prophetic 
text of Deut., xxxii. 10; ‘““He led him 
about and taught him: and he kept 
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him as the apple of his eye.’ Yet, 
there are people who still maintain that 
Catholics are not allowed to read the 
Bible! It was in his seventeenth year 
that this great man ‘‘discovered’”’ the 
Bible. It was a real revelation, an out- 
standing grace from on high, for his 
soul was flooded with light and happi- 
ness and the impression of the experi- 
ence remained with him for the rest of 
his days. His, Bossuet’s, copy of the 
Bible still exists, and the innumerable 
underlinings and marginal notes in his 
own hand bear eloquent witness to the 
constancy and the thoroughness with 
which he studied the sacred volume. 
When he became Bishop of Meaux, he 
established conferences for the study of 
the Bible, to which he summoned the 
best scholars of the time, especially 
those versed in the biblical languages. 
He made a poimt of being present at 
these gatherings, in spite of his many 
occupations, and it is certain that none 
profited as much as he did from these 
learned discussions. It was his inten- 
tion to publish a commentary of all the 
Books of the Bible for the benefit of the 
clergy, for he was well aware of the 
many obscurities in the sacred work, 
which many priests had not the time 
or the ability to resolve for themselves. 
In June, 1690, he published a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, with an ad- 
mirable Introduction which four cen- 
turies have not rendered out-of-date. 
In the letter with which he presents the 
work to the clergy of his diocese, the 
great bishop gives us a most interest- 
ing autobiographical detail. Whilst at 
court very much against his own will 
and occupied with the education of 
Louis XIV’s heir, Bossuet and a group 
of learned men detained there by sim- 
ilar duties, instead of allowing the dis- 
tractions of a brilliant court to turn 
them away from serious thoughts, de- 


voted much time to the discussion of 
biblical questions (communibus curis 
cepimus evoluere Scripturas), and he 
adds that these daily discussions were 
not only an ever fresh source of de- 
light, but also of very great profit, for 
his work on the Psalms was precisely 
the fruit of these learned walks and 
talks in that part of the grounds of the 
Chateau of Versailles which, by com- 
mon consent, the courtiers dubbed 
Vallée des philosophes. The letter 
promises more than the bishop was 
able to fulfil, for he did not live to com- 
ment on the whole Bible. But what a 
lesson for men far less busy than ‘‘the 
last Father of the Church,’’ as Bossuet 
has been called, is contained in the con- 
cluding paragraph of his letter! He de- 
clares it to be his supreme wish to grow 
old and to die amid such studies; this, 
he confesses, he regards as a thing both 
holy and blessed, and most ardently to 
be desired, which to obtain he solicits 
their-prayers: 
“‘. , .in his consenescere, his immori, 
summa votorum est; id pium, id 
beatum, fateri enim libet,id omni am- 
bitu expetendum ducimus: id ves- 
tris quoque precibus impetrandum.” 
Bossuet’s biographer relates that it was 
that great man’s custom to rise nightly, 
in winter as well as in summer, to recite 
Matins and Lauds; after which he 
applied himself to his studies for as 
long as two or even three or more hours. 
It is not difficult to divine what was the 
subject of such a man’s nocturnal 
studies, for his voluminous writings are 
all more or less direct commentaries of 
Scripture, or at least they reveal on 
every page a mind steeped in Holy 
Writ. This appears particularly in his 
“Elévations surles Mystéres” and his 
““Méditations sur l’Evangile.”” These 
two books show a consummate 
mastery of Scripture and a penetration 
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into its meaning that could only be the 
fruit of a lifelong meditation. He pref- 
aces his explanation of the Sermon 
on the Mount with some recommenda- 
tions which are at the same time a mag- 
nificent encomium of the Scriptures and 
wise advice as to the spirit in which it 
should be approached. ‘“‘As one truth 
after another is expounded, we should 
stop and make an act of faith: ‘I be- 
lieve it is true; He who speaks it is 
truth itself.’ Each particular truth 
should be viewed as a fragment of the 
Truth which is Jesus Christ Himself, 
that is, God Himself; but God drawing 
nigh to us, communicating and uniting 
Himself to us: for this is what Jesus 
Christ is.” 


St. Augustine and the Bible 


Thirteen centuries before Bossuet, 
St. Augustine also expressed, in almost 
similar terms, a wish that old age and 
even death itself might find him still en- 
grossed in the study of the Word of 
God: “I do not want to see scattered 
and wasted upon other things such 
time as I find free from necessary care 
of the body, intellectual labor, and the 
service which I either owe men or do not 
owe, but render all the same” (‘‘Con- 
fessions,”’ XI, 2, translated by Sheed). 
Was love for God’s Word ever given a 
more moving expression than August- 
tine’s cry: Sint caste delicie mex 
Scripture tue! And how keenly aware 
that wonderful genius was of the many 
pitfalls that await those who rush 
blindly into this mysterious world, 
trusting in the strength of their own 
mind: Nec fallar in eis nec fallam ex 
eis (Let me not deceive others about 
them, nor be myself deceived)! 

In a letter to Volusianus, a magis- 
trate, Augustine (zbid.) again speaks 
eloquently of the depth of the Scrip- 
tures, which no man can hope to plumb 


even in a long lifetime, and of his own 
keenness on such studies—and that at 
a time when he was looked upon as an 
oracle on all questions of Scriptural 
interpretation! ‘Such is the depth of 
the Christian Scriptures,’ he writes, 
“that even if I were attempting to 
study them, and nothing else, from 
early boyhood to decrepit old age, with 
the utmost leisure, the most unwearied 
zeal, and talents greater than I have, I 
should be still making progress in dis- 
covering their treasures; not that 
there is so great difficulty in coming, 
through them, to know the things 
necessary to salvation; but when any- 
one has accepted these truths with the 
faith that is indispensable as the foun- 
dation of a life of piety and uprightness, 
so many things which are veiled under 
manifold shadows of mystery remain to 
be inquired into by those who are ad- 
vancing in the study, and so great is 
the depth of wisdom not only in the 
words in which they have been ex- 
pressed, but also in the things them- 
selves, that the experience of the old- 
est, the ablest, and the most zealous 
students of Scripture illustrate what 
Scripture itself has said: ‘When a man 
hath done, then he beginneth’”’ (Ep. 
xxxvit, 3). 


St. Benedict and the Bible 


The last years of the fifth century 
and the first decades of the sixth are 
dominated by the majestic figure of 
St. Benedict, the last of the great Ro- 
mans, who embodies in his person and 
in his immortal Rule enshrines the 
spirituality of a whole epoch—an epoch 
of particular interest inasmuch as it 
was one of transition from the era of 
the Great Fathers to the long centuries 
which we call the Middle Ages. The 
Rule of St. Benedict is a monument of 
the Latinity of that age, and a mirror of 
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the liturgical and spiritual life of the 
Church. That spirituality is wholly 
inspired by and based upon the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible and the Conferences 
of Cassian seem to have been the only 
books read in public at Subiaco and 
Montecassino; but they were read 
daily, not only in the liturgical serv- 
ices, of which the Scriptures are the 
chief element, but in the refectory and 
at the public spiritual reading before 
Compline, for we see Benedict direct- 
ing that the Heptateuch and the Book 
of Kings should not be read at that 
hour—‘‘. . . quia infirmis intellectibus 
non erit utile illa hora hance Scripturam 
audire: aliis vero horis legantur’’ (Cap. 
42). No doubt the story of the wars of 
the Israelites and those of David and 
other kings might have unduly excited 
the imaginations of some of the monks, 
who were not all Roman gentlemen 
as were Benedict himself and his first 
disciples, Maurus and Placidus. In 
fact, he has a special reference to 
monks who are either the children of 
poor people, or who had been slaves; 
from which we conclude that socially 
the community was a very mixed body 
of men. When he speaks of the Bible, 
Benedict uses very solemn words; he 
describes it as divina Scriptura (Cap. 7) 
or as Lex divina (Cap. 43). When a 
guest arrives at the monastery, he is 
first to be taken to the Oratory, then 
the Lex divina is to be read to him (ut 
xdificetur), and oniy when this has been 
done is he to be entertained (post hxc 
omnis ei exhibeatur humanitas). These 
prescriptions show what a place the 
Scriptures held in the mind of St. 
Benedict and in the minds of the men 
of his period. It is to be feared that in 
our own days a visitor would be very 
much taken aback if, instead of bodily 
refreshment, his soul was first refreshed 
by the reading of God’s Word. Evi- 


dently it was not so in the sixth cem- 
tury, on the threshold of what men are 
pleased to call “‘the dark ages.” The 
first quality which Benedict demands 
of an Abbot is knowledge of the Bible: 
“Oportet ergo eum esse doctum in lege 
divina, ut sciat unde proferat nova et 
vetera”’ (Cap. 64). The divine origin 
and authority of both Testaments is 
clearly asserted (codices legantur ... 
divine auctoritatis Veteris ac Novi 
Testamenti); and every page of these 
books is said to be a sure rule of con- 
duct for human life: “Quz enim pagina, 
aut quis sermo divine auctoritatis 
Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, non est 
rectissima norma vite humane?” 
(Cap. 73). 

Holy Scripture will be for this 
modern world all that it was for those 
who have gone before us, but on one 
condition only, namely that, like them, 
we meditate on the Law, that is, the 
written Word of God, “‘day and night” 
(Ps. i. 2). Only thus shall we experi- 
ence, as St. Augustine promises us, 
that even that which is hidden and ob- 
scure will comfort us noless than that 
which is manifest: ‘‘Non tantum mani- 
festa sed etiam secreta exerceant veri- 
tate’ (Ep. cxxxvii, 18). We should do 
Holy Scripture the honor of seeking to 
penetrate beneath the shell of the 
words, to ascertain the literal sense, 
and by means of personal study to dis- 
cover the real as opposed to the merely 
accommodated or devotional meaning of 
even the more difficult passages. Here 
we may act on St. Jerome’s advice, 
which is that, though we are bound to 
sing the Psalms as they are in the exist- 
ing versions, we should get to know the 
original and true reading; and that, 
though established custom compels us 
to do the one, the other should be 
known for the sake of biblical erudi- 
tion: “Sic omnino psallendum ut fit in 
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Ecclesia, et tamen sciendum quod 
hebraica veritas habeat: atque aliud 
esse propter vetustatem in Ecclesia 
decantandum, aliud sciendum propter 
eruditionem Scripturarum.” 

Ignorance of the Scriptures has been 
the causé of innumerable evils, says St. 
John Chrysostom, himself a man whose 
whole life was devoted to the medita- 
tion and expounding of Holy Writ. 
“For, as those who are without light 
cannot follow a straight course, so 
those who do not bask in the radiance 
of the Divine Scriptures are bound to 
fall into sin and often to go astray” 
(Pref. in Ep. to Rom.). The Bible is a 
mirror in which we can study the ap- 
pearance of our soul, and so discover 
how much we resemble, or how much 
we differ from, the Divine image (St. 
Leo, Sermo t% in Quadrag.). This 
thought is beautifully developed by 
Cassian, in his commentary on Ps. lxix. 
2 (Deus in adjutorium meum intende), 
with which every Hour of the Divine 
Office begins: this ‘“‘nosegay of piety 
has been selected from Holy Scripture 
. . . because it is admirably suited for 
every state and for the emergency of 
every temptation to which we are ex- 
posed in this life.... In these words 
we behold an invitation to appeal to 
’ God in all dangers. They embody the 
humility of a humble confession; they 
excite the vigilance of a prudent cau- 
tion, of a holy and constant fear; they 
awaken within us the consciousness of 
our own frailty, and at the same time 
inspire us with the hope of being heard, 
and a confidence in the goodness of 
God, who is ever throwing around us 
His invisible protection. This verse is 
an impregnable rampart, an impene- 


trable breastplate, and shield for all 
...” (“On Prayer,’’ Conf. x, 9). 

What this great classic of Christian 
spirituality says of this one verse (and 
I can only quote a few lines from a long 
Conference) may be said, mutatis mu- 
tandis, of every Psalm, of the whole of 
the New Testament, and of many 
Books of the Old. But the best en- 
comium of the sacred volume is found 
in the book itself. The Bible is the 
written Word of God; hence, we may 
apply to it what we read of Wisdom— 
it is ‘‘an infinite treasure to men, which 
they that use, become the friends of 
God, being commended for the gift of 
discipline’’ (Wis., vii. 14). 

Let us hear and ponder the words of 
the Holy Ghost, who inspired the holy 
men who gave us the Bible, inviting us 
to this heavenly banquet: ‘‘Come over 
to me, all ye that desire me: and be 
filled with my fruits. For my spirit is 
sweet above honey: and my inherit- 
ance above honey and the honeycomb. 
My memory is unto everlasting genera- 
tions. They that eat me shall yet hun- 
ger: and they that drink me shall yet 
thirst. They that explain me shall have 
life everlasting.” 

The last verse should be sufficient 
encouragement for those whose profes- 
sional duty it is to explain the Scrip- 
tures. The road to the understanding 
of the text may be long, at times ardu- 
ous, but it yields a rich reward. As we 
grow in knowledge and insight, we be- 
come capable of yet further illumina- 
tion. And if this were not reward 
enough, the laborious attainment of 
knowledge and the loving, reverent and 
faithful expounding of the Word of God 
constitute a title to life everlasting. 
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The Case for the Classics 
By Paut E. CAMpBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The pendulum is swinging defi- 
nitely toward the Classics again. 
Classical magazines reveal this 
tendency in their articles. Inter- 
pretation and the stimulus to the 
imagination provided by the Class- 
ics are the subject of many ar- 
ticles. This tendency evidently 
reaches into present-day teaching, 
and is doubtless largely responsible 
for the welcome rebirth of the 
Classics noticeable in our schools 
to-day.’-— Charles E. Bacon, in 
The Classical Weekly (March 5, 
1945). 


In these words of Mr. Bacon there is 
more than an implication that the 
pendulum had swung definitely away 
from the Classics. They had yielded 
ground in the popular estimation be- 
cause it was thought that they did not 
subserve a utilitarian ideal. They 
were found wanting by the social 
pragmatist. Science had taken the 
field away from them. This same sci- 
ence has recently become skeptical of 
itself. It has found that it knows 
nothing of the hopes and the ideals of 
humanity; yes, science out of control 
destroys the hopes and the ideals of 
humanity. The trained minority who 
think have detected the inadequacy of 
science aS a means to promote or pre- 
serve culture and civilization. 

The sad state of the Classics is inti- 
mated in the titles of magazine articles 
that have appeared from time to time. 
Take, for instance, the title of an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Lawrence Lowell, late 
President of Harvard, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, ‘‘Who Killed the Classics?” 
Dr. Lowell places responsibility on 


the Latin teachers themselves, the 
“teachers of a newer type who really be- 
longed in the sciences, and whose inter- 
est was in such activities as counting 
words and phrases, in checking how 
many times cum takes the indicative, 
in investigating the length of vowels, 
all items belonging rather to the do- 
main of sciences than to the art of 
interpretation.”’ This uninspired and 
uninspiring technique killed all desire 
and all purpose in the study of Latin. 
There was a day when teachers of Latin 
stimulated the imagination of youth 
by interpretation of the great Classics. 
The Classics are by definition books 
which must perpetuate some closer 
insight or some larger vision which will 
always be of aid in any effort to revise 
or to enlarge the plainer thinking of 
the world. They contain a rich re- 
serve .of excellent ideas and ideals, 
writes Van Johnson of Tufts College, 
and they have a unique capacity to 
exercise and to exalt the mind. A 
wooden type of teaching failed to 
reveal this capacity to students or to 
exercise it in their favor. This failure 
threatened death to the Classics. 
Little wonder that Dr. Edgar C. Tay- 
lor entitled his excellent article (Clas- 
sical Journal, XI, 4-9), ‘““The Classics 
in a Hostile World.” Even parents 
became hostile to Latin taught as a 
science. 


Direct Importance of the Classics 


There is another side to the picture. 
On one occasion Colonel Goethals, 
who built the Panama Canal, was 
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asked what a young man should read to 
become a successful engineer. ‘‘Any- 
thing but engineering,” was his frank 
reply, and he gave it as his opinion 
that the Classics give the best knowl- 
edge of human nature, and so fit a 
man best to go to the top. Mr. Bacon 
goes on to quote an unknown authority 
to this effect: ‘‘No one seems to be 
able to tell just why a knowledge of 
the Classics gives a man an advan- 
tage over his fellows, but everyone 
knows that it does.’’ There is no 
vaguity of this type in the mind of 
Dorothy Thompson in her article in 
the April, 1945, number of The Classi- 
cal Outlook, from which we shall quote 
later. We regret very much that we 
do not have an exact copy of an address 
made by President Conant of Harvard 
before the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in Chicago. According to 
Mr. Bacon, Dr. Conant told the as- 
sembled educators a number of things 
that were not very palatable—in the 
words of one teacher, ‘‘arsenic’’—but 
they had the good grace to give him a 
round of applause After saying that 
accurate subjects like mathematics 
are of highest worth, the speaker went 
on to commend the Classics not only 
as drill but for their direct importance 
in medicine, law, and the church. In 
view of the fact that Dr. Conant helped 
to abolish the Latin requirement at 
Harvard, this commendation speaks 
volumes. 

In adducing the incidents given 
above, we confess our debt to Mr. 
Bacon, a member of a publishing firm 
that has a long and honorable history 
in the publishing of Classical text- 
books. When his father joined Mr. 


Allyn as a partner in the late decades 
of the nineteenth century, Latin was 
the preferred subject in colleges and 
high schools throughout America, and 


Greek was popular and held a place 
even in Western high schools. We 
cannot leave Mr. Bacon’s interesting 
essay without adverting to his dis- 
posal of the objection that the Classics 
can well be read in translations and so a 
knowledge of Latin is unnecessary 
In answering the question so fre- 
quently asked by those who oppose the 
study of the Classics (namely, ‘“Why 
not read merely translations?’”’), he 
quotes Dr. Taylor: ‘‘Precisely for the 
reason that they are translations.”’ 
Mr. Bacon tells us that the force of this 
comes vividly home to all who have 
listened to Shakespeare played in 
France or Germany. Nor does he have 
any patience with the criticism that the 
Classics are not practical because they 
deal with mythical characters. Imagi- 
nation is of definite practical value, 
as instanced in the very title of Coch- 
rane’s popular London revue, “‘Wake 
Up and Dream.” Truth is all-power- 
ful, but a pretty story that everyone 
likes is a mighty vehicle for teaching 
the truth. There is no better example 
of this in literature than the parables of 
Christ. 


What the Classics Can Teach 


Van Johnson, whom we quoted 
above, is authority for the statement 
that a Classic never blanched a man’s 
imagination. This noble power and 
gift of man is withered by arid policies 
that dry up the springs of intellectual, 
imaginative living. He makes a plea 
for the Classics of Greece and Rome. 
We need to be refreshed and awed by 
all those cool considerations of the 
Greeks, warmed and humbled by the 
fierce intensity and majesty of Rome. 
It is in the pages of the Classics that 
you learn what you are and what you 
ought to be. The Romans are apt 
teachers of all the arts of human living, 
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for they were great historians who 
made history and livedit. The Greeks 
taught us how to think, for they were 
philosophers who speculated deeply 
on the meaning of events. ‘Herein 
lies the mystery of Plato’s thought, the 
magic quality of Vergil’s art.’”’ Plato 
studies and interprets man’s experi- 
ence, and gives us an answer to the 
question: “Why be good or why be 
just?” Yes, he seeks a natural per- 
fection, but grace builds upon nature. 
Again, it is the very exhilaration and 
sobriety of Vergil’s lines that give to 
art an educational utility. His works 
present the fundamental equality of 
the human race, and their reading well 
becomes a democratic nation. Nor is 
Tacitus anti-democratic, for no one 
ever learned to love autocracy by read- 
ing him. Thucydides is the apostle of 
justice, Cicero of liberty. ‘Science by 
itself,’’ concludes Van Johnson,“ will 
not suffice. .. . Humanistic studies 
are the constitution for a parliament 
of man, whose vast comitia must re- 
spect its senior senators, the Romans 
and the Greeks. . (The Roman 
writers) rise in retrospect, reminding 
us to dignify creation and to pacify the 
world” (The Classical Weekly, October 
29, 1945, p. 37). 


Latin and the Post-War World 


Our experience in war has given us a 
better comprehension of the practical 
aspects of Latin for the new post-war 
world on whose threshold we stand. 
Armies of occupation will continue for 
some time, and many of our young men 
can look forward to several years of a 
military career. Those who enter 
medicine or pharmacy, in the army or 
out of it, will require a good deal of 
Latin. Latin does not make a doctor a 
good anatomist, but it does give him a 
good understanding of anatomical and 


medical terms. He needs to have 
more than a dictionary knowledge of 
pharmaceutical Latin to write pre- 
scriptions, for it is unlikely that Latin 
will be altogether displaced by Eng- 
lish in this field. The pharmacist 
has a corresponding need for a knowl- 
edge of Latin. Accurate knowledge of 
terms is not unfrequently a matter of 
life and death. Botanists, too, must 
be able to name precisely and identify 
the plants which they study. 

In the Intelligence Service there is 
demand for candidates who have a 
good general background, superior 
intelligence, and a sound knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. 
Greek and Latin give the best founda- 
tion for a study of languages; we are 
not surprised to learn that the British 
Army will use only classically trained 
people for its intelligence work. Part 
of the reason for this discrimination 
may be found in the fact that only 
students of superior intellectual curi- 
osity and capacity elect to study 
Latin and Greek. It has been found 
that the best students of the Japanese 
language, a very difficult language to 
learn, are those with a sound Classical 
background. Without hesitation and 
for purely practical reasons, we recom- 
mend that prospective candidates for 
the army and the navy study as much 
Latin as possible. 

For many years to come our safety 
at home and abroad will be safeguarded 
by our Departments of Intelligence 
and Investigation, and by the efficiency 
of the men who staff these depart- 
ments. Whether it be in the Intelli- 
gence Service abroad or in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation at home, we 
need men with a good knowledge of 
foreign languages, and there is nothing 
better than a knowledge of Latin as a 
preparation for the acquiring of other 
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‘languages. As proof of this we need 
consider only the Russian language. 
This language is very complex and 
highly inflected, with six major case 
forms in both singular and plural and 
many complicated verb forms. We 
are told that German and Greek are 
simple by comparison. These case 
uses and other language difficulties are 
comparatively easy to the student who 
has even a passing acquaintance with 
Latin. In the years to come it is not 
at all unlikely that Russia will be our 
most important consumer outlet, with 
the possible exception of South Amer- 
ica. Many young Americans in the 
field of commerce will rejoice in the 
marvellous background and training 
that the study of Latin has given to 
them. The career man in the field of 
foreign affairs will have great need of 
this developed skill in languages, and 
America will rejoice that her diplo- 
mats and experts in foreign affairs 
are trained men, not merely political 
appointees. In South America par- 
ticularly, where the Spanish and the 
Portuguese languages are the vernacu- 
lars, the Latin-trained student will 
have a distinct advantage, for both 
these languages are late developments 
of provincial Latin. 


Latin and Religion 


Perhaps we are belaboring the ob- 
vious. Certainly the Catholic student 
in high school or in college does not 
need to be “sold” on Latin. He has 
seen the marvellous organization, uni- 
formity, and efficiency of the Catholic 
Church, and he knows that this uni- 
formity and efficiency is profoundly 
conditioned upon her use of the univer- 
sal language, Latin. Robert F. W. 


Meader, of the Atlantic Air Academy, 
Rye Beach, N. H., writing in The 
Classical Outlook (February, 1946, p. 


46), has seen fit to instance the demand 
of the Catholic Church for universal 
prayer as an added argument in favor 
of the student’s acquiring a Latin 
background. ‘The Catholic Church 
keeps officially asking her people to 
‘Pray the Mass.’ The Mass is, of 
course, in Latin. The Missals used by 
the people in following the Mass are . 
in both Latin and the vernacular; but 
it is not too easy to pray the Mass in- 
telligently in English while the cele- 
brant is saying it in Latin. Liturgical 
Latin is not difficult; indeed, after a 
good Classical foundation it is ex- 
ceedingly easy. What better way 
could there be to follow the Church’s 
exhortation than by getting that 
foundation? In fact, until the Mass is 
said in the vernacular, a Latin back- 
ground is almost essential to an intel- 
ligent following of the Liturgy.’’ The 
curators and instructors in museums 
and art and antique dealing have need 
for a knowledge of Latin. It is clear 
that a person with a Classical back- 
ground has the best chance for success 
in this field. To-day when adequate 
employment is becoming increasingly 
difficult, young America should re- 
member that there are many openings 
available for curators precisely because 
there are but few men and women 
qualified to fill them. Forestry is yet 
another field in which we would not 
normally expect the requirement of a 
Latin background, but it is just as 
important to the expert forester to 
have a confident command of the sci- 
entific terms of his profession as it is 
for the pharmacist or the botanist. 
Efficiency in stenography and type- 
writing is largely based upon a Latin 
background, which gives the individ- 
ual that knowledge of the Latin roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes which makes for 
accuracy in English spelling. 
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It is not without point to consider 
the part played by the Classics in the 
education of the Founding Fathers of 
our country. The chaos and confu- 
sion that is rampant to-day has given 
rise to a demand that we go back to the 
ideals of the Founding Fathers. This 
means a return to the Classics, writes 
Dr. Ullman of the University of North 
Carolina, for most of the Founding 
Fathers of our country were steeped 
in Classical learning. The Council of 
the American Classical League has 
approved of several interesting proj- 
ects concerned with the Founding 
Fathers and the Classics. In connec- 
tion with one of these projects, Ull- 
man bespeaks the coéperation of the 
readers of The Classical Outlook in 
culling all Classical material from the 
public writings of the Founding Fa- 
thers. The resultant volume will im- 
pressively portray the influence of the 
Classics in the formation of our na- 
tion. Every student of the early 
history of our country will become a 
proponent of Classical learning. 


Latin and Clear Thinking 


Dorothy Thompson is absolutely 
convinced that nothing she ever stud- 
ied has proved of greater value to her 
than the years she spent in a study of 
the Latin grammar and Classics. 


She does not speak of use, for useful-_ 


ness connotes something that can 
immediately be exploited, as for the 
earning of a living. Value, on the 
other hand, expresses a standard of 
measurement, and she compares her 
Latin training to gold, a metal of 
limited usefulness but of stable value. 
She goes on to say that she does not 
write in Latin, but confesses that 
whatever she writes in English has 
been immensely influenced by Latin 
education. The analytical character 


of Latin grammar lessons taught her 
that language is ans instrument of 
clear and precise thinking. She draws 
the nice distinction that “‘it is exactly 
the immediate usefulness of the modern 
language which deflects attention from 
the fine logic in language.’’ The 
student of French wants to be able to 
order a meal; the student of Latin is 
led to precision in the choice of words 
and in the structure of sentences. 
Classical grammatical training does 
not rub off the student’s own language, 
so as frequently happens in the learn- 
ing of a modern language. Classical 
training gives the student precision 
in words and control over words. His 
mastery of words makes him a clear 
and logical thinker, for the accuracy of 
his thinking is conditioned by the ac- 
curacy of his vocabulary. Other types 
of education, now usurping the field 
of the Classics and of mathematics as 
well, prepare experts in given fields, 
but they do not turn out educated 
persons. Society needs great leaders 
rather than experts, leaders able to 
think through the large problems 
which confront our age. No society 
can long survive without the cohesive 
principle of a common intellectual 
standard of value. For this stand- 
ard we rely upon a substantial minor- 
ity—for standards are always set by 
minorities—with a common system 
of intellectual training. Our safety 
lies in “the revival in our secondary 
schools and in our colleges of the 
liberal arts, of strict grammatical and 
mathematical education’”’ (Thompson, 
“The Classics in American Educa- 
tion,’’ in The Classical Outlook, April, 
1945). 

Every editor believes that good 
English is the first requisite of a 
newspaper. This idea prompts the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Matthew J. W. 
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Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., Jour. D., Editor 
of the Denver Register, to conduct a 
college of journalism for staff members. 
Writes Msgr. Smith: 
infallible test for a well-written news- 
paper story. If it will translate into 
Latin, it is written in good English.” 
This is splendid witness to the value 
of a Latin background for the writer of 
English. 


Latin and the Learned Professions 


Some years ago a Committee of the 
Illinois State Academy of Science con- 
ducted a study of curricula in pre- 
medical education. It is announced 
that the tabulated statistics will be 
published in the Journal of the A ssocia- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. 
Of particular interest to us are the 
answers to questions on the value of 
Classical languages. Practically all of 
those who had had courses in Latin or 
Greek or both insisted that both ought 
to be of extreme value to a future 
physician if they were properly pre- 
sented. This indicates dissatisfac- 
tion with the Classical language train- 
ing offered to them, but it does con- 
cede the potential value of these sub- 
jects. It is significant that the facul- 


ties and students of the five medical 





“There is an . 


schools concerned in the study 
(namely, Illinois, Loyola, Northwest- 
ern, University of Chicago, and Chi- 
cago Medical School) considered ‘‘the 
most outstanding deficiency in pre- 
medical training to be lack of cultural 
courses.” They favored a standard 
four-year bachelor’s course over the 
three-year pre-medical course. Greek 
and Latin were more highly favored 
as “most useful’ than any one of the 
modern languages. ‘The results tell 
us, as did a similar survey some years 
ago in the Harvard Law School,” 
writes Henry C. Montgomery of Miami 
University of Ohio, ‘‘that the Classical 
languages are still highly esteemed in 
the preparatory curricula of the great 
learned professions.” 

We stand at the beginning of an 
era when the world is attempting to 
re-shape itself, when society is grasp- 
ing desperately to recover the cul- 
tural heritage that it had thrown over- 
board. This is a work that requires 
leaders of ability and broad outlook, 
such leaders as a genuine liberal educa- 
tion can fashion andform. Our esteem 
for the Classical languages and their 
disciplines is the measure of our pur- 
pose to restore the primacy of culture 
in the intellectual world. 














Answers to Questions 


Devotional Mass without Server 


Question: THe HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW is obviously a publica- 
tion through which we priests can 
discuss and thrash out practical dog- 
matic and moral problems met with 
in our ministry. For years I have stud- 
ied the problem of the necessity of 
having a server when celebrating Mass 
(causa devotionis tantum). In a human 
way I always searched for opinions 
that would most favor liberty with 
respect to that law. 

No matter where I searched, the 
“big names’’ among moral theologians 
thundered “‘mortale juxta omnes”’ to cele- 
brate Mass without a server, except 
for four or five cases which are really 
of urgent necessity. I have consulted 
the ordinary type of theologian. Some 
held to the strict opinion. Others al- 
lowed a little freedom where the matter 
was not habitual. Others have said 
that many ‘good priests’ celebrate 
without a server, and therefore. . 
Even your Father Donovan, who an- 
swers questions in your REVIEW, has 
not been too ready to allow for leniency 
in this matter (cfr. past issues). 

Only in recent issues of the “‘Pastoral 
Companion”’ (by Fr. Bonzelet, O.F.M.) 
do I at last find an opinion that ap- 
proaches good common sense. Cap- 
pello is quoted as saying that a priest 
may say Mass without a server, etiam 
devotionis causa tanitum, rather than 
omit to celebrate Mass. Such an opin- 
ion is right down my alley. Cappello, 
however, is only one. All the other 
‘‘big’’ moral theologians of the past still 
thunder ‘‘mortale juxta omnes.”’ 

If a consciencious priest celebrates 
without a server, ex causa devotionis 
tantum, because he was going on lenient 
opinions of ordinary theologians con- 
sulted, the dictum ‘“mortale juxta 
omnes” hangs about him like a fog! 
He wonders whether he did right or 
wrong; whether he is worthy of love or 
hatred. After all, the “‘big’’ theologi- 
ans cannot be brushed aside lightly! 


Happiness not uneasiness should be the 
portion of ministers of the Lord. 

Personally, I think Cappello’s opin- 
ion is the only common sense one. I 
think the old opinion unreasonable. 

Here is a priest all ready and eager, 
for his spiritual good, to celebrate a 
Mass causa devotionis. An altar is 
open; candles, wine, chalice, vest- 
ments are at hand. But there is no 
one to serve. Is it right for a minister 
of the Lord to be held up or deprived 
of saying Mass, just because some 
careless little server decided not to keep 
his appointment? 

Again priests, these days at least 
and in this country, are imbued with 
the Mystical Body implications of the 
Mass. They love the Mass. They 
want to profit by it to the utmost. 
Why should they be deprived of such 
spiritual good, because serving boys 
fail to show up? Why should their 
spiritual life be hampered by so small 
a thing? 

Again, if a priest omits his Mass be- 
cause there is no server present, the 
sacristan notices it. Other priests no- 
tice it. Embarrassment is the result. 

Finally, just as confession can be 
made odious, so the celebration of Mass 
can be rendered odious. To say the 
least, it would be very disgusting to 
any good priest to be deprived of 
saying Mass because he has no server, 
and according to the given opinion it 
is ‘‘mortale juxta omnes celebrare sine 
ministro.”’ 

Therefore, there should be a change 
made in the theology of Mass serving, 
just as by one stroke of the pen Rome 
modified the theology concerning the 
use of spittle at Baptisms and concern- 
ing the Eucharistic fast for sick in hos- 
pitals. During the past war we saw 
many modifications of standard theol- 
ogy concerning administration of some 
Sacraments. It seems to me that there 
should be a reasonable amount of cer- 
tainty—and from authority—that the 
more liberal view of having a server at 
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Mass may be followed. Our theolo- 
gians at the Catholic University could 
initiate the movement in that direc- 
tion. They are in a position to repre- 
sent theological modifications that 
should be made to suit our country. 
MODERNUS. 

Answer: I wonder if all that our es- 
teemed querist desires is not already in 
the practice of the Church. For the 
ordinary rubrics are excused from 
where there is sufficient reason, as in 
the case of a non-fasting priest saying 
Mass to procure a Host for Viaticum, 
or even to supply a Sunday Mass, and 
in certain cases a funeral Mass. 

As to servers in convents throughout 
the world, it is common for Religious 
women to answer the prayers but not 
’ to serve Mass. Then by indult priests 
are let say Mass in whole territories, 


as in this country before the Code, and | 


in some dioceses since the Code, with- 
out making any particular effort to 
procure servers. The theologians 
quoted visualize Europe as a whole 
where servers can be had for the asking, 
since during Mass hours there is at 
least the sacristan or some one else at 
hand to serve. 

However, what excuses occasionally 
does not and should not excuse right 
along where arrangements for servers 
can be made with relative ease. Priest 
students in a Religious house or uni- 
versity can pair off for Mass ordinarily; 
and not to do so under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would argue an objective 
contempt for the proprieties of the 
Mass. Parishes have no difficulty in 
meeting the serving problem, if such 
it can be called. Yet, the priest who 
would not say Mass because an altar 
boy has missed coming that day would 
make the prescription of a server rank 
with the having of unleavened bread or 
the essential vestments. 

One theologian, too, can establish a 


probable opinion if his arguments are 
sufficiently strong. Likewise, the prac- 
tice of judicious and careful priests is 
an interpretation of the Church’s mind. 

To say a Mass of devotion is suffi- 
cient reason to excuse from the obliga- 
tion where ordinary care and diligence 
of a relative kind have been used. To 
pay no attention to the prescription 
where there is no indult to the contrary 
is plain laxity, and condemning the 
obligation that surely admits of parity 
of matter is of itself grave, no less than 
is the general practice of saying Mass 
without a server with no sufficient 
cause to excuse. 


What Is Grave Matter To-Day in 
an Absolute Sense? 


Question: I would like to have an 
answer in the HomMILETIC to this ques- 
tion: Quanta est materia hodie absolute 
gravts in dollaribus computata? 


HOMUNCULUS. 


Answer: Before the First World 
War theologians of repute began saying 
that it would take twenty dollars in 
Continental Europe to constitute grave 
matter absolutely; and from thirty- 
five to fifty dollars in England and the 
United States. 

That would make one hundred dol- 
lars now the least that we could fix as 
the absolute amount; for now police- 
men and street-car men are getting 
something like three times as much in 
pay as they did then, and certain excur- 
sion boat rates for a round trip between 
two Lake cities have risen from one 
dollar to three dollars fifty cents. Ifa 
month’s pay for a laboring man is 
taken as a gauge of the absolute, then 
surely it is hard to see how less than a 
hundred dollars could be absolutely 
grave with the chances of a higher 
amount being probably so. 
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But it is one thing for a person not 
being bound to restore under pain of 
mortal sin, and another not to be 
bound at all. What plight can a soul 
have this side of mortal sin greater 
than an unwillingness to restore ill-got- 
ten goods? It is hard to see a worse 
form of habitual deliberate venial sin, 
the seemingly only gate to mortal sin. 


Uttering Sacramental Forms 
Mentally 


Question: For years I have recited 
the Divine Office mentally—I thought 
I had the privilege. This habit went 
over into the Mass at times, and into 
Absolutions and Baptisms. I am not 
worried about past ‘absolutions, but 
what about the consecrations, bap- 
tisms, Extreme Unctions, when the es- 
sential words were only mental? What 
is to be done? 


More THAN ANXIOUS. 


Answer: First, let us be sure that 
there is no confounding here the inaud- 
ible with the unvocalized, or mental. 
But if the forms were only mentally 
said, then the Sacraments were one and 
all invalid. 

What is to be done about absolutions 
and anointings, is hardly anything at 
all; for the anointings cannot be now 
validated unless a new sickness has set 
in, and then they are really given anew, 
not validated. If the persons absolved 
are still living and have since been to 
confession, they have been restored to 
grace. But the baptisms must be re- 
peated if the cases of mental form are 
known for a certainty; otherwise, they 
are all to be baptized conditionally un- 
less the priest knows that he uttered, 
rather vocalized, the forms in some 
particular cases. If some of the Masses 
were said for stipends (and they were 
said invalidly because the words were 
spoken only mentally), then there is an 


obligation to say them anew. If this is 
impossible morally, then a reduction 
should be obtained from the Holy See. 
In fact, if all the Masses over a period 
of time were at least doubtful, the 
Holy See should be asked to give a re- 
duction within the means of the priest 
to discharge. 


Physician Asks Lawful Methods 
of Fecundation 


Question: A few questions on medi- 
co-moral problems have arisen in my 
practice, and at times I have discussed 
them with my pastor. He has fre- 
quently been unable to give me an 
authoritative answer. 

One of the problems I have discussed 
with him was answered in part in the 
May, 1946, issue of your publication, 
and he brought it to my attention. 
The answer was incomplete, and there- 
fore unsatisfactory. The answer was 
headed ‘‘An Unlawful Way of Procur- 
ing Specimens of Semen.” It is my 
desire to know a lawful way of obtain- 
ing a specimen. If we accept the prem- 
ise that the husband of a childless 
couple has a moral right to know 
whether he is abnormal in regard to his 
semen, then we have the problem of 
how to obtain a specimen in a lawful 
way. Specimens can be produced by 
intercourse, intercourse with a con- 
dom, and by masturbation. The first 
is very lawful, but is not satisfactory 
from a medical standpoint because the 
specimen is diluted by the vaginal se- 
cretions, is deposited in such a manner 
that it cannot be measured, and is in 
many instances affected adversely by 
the vaginal secretions. Further, the 
act is performed at home, and by the 
time the woman can present herself for 
removal of the ejaculate, much of it is 
apt to run out of the vagina. 

The second method, intercourse us- 
ing a condom is no doubt unlawful and 
is also unsatisfactory for several rea- 
sons. The rubber contains chemicals 
which are detrimental to the sperm, 
and again the act is performed at home, 
so that a period of time must elapse 
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between production of and examina- 
tion of the specimen. 

The third method is satisfactory 
from a medical standpoint. The speci- 
men is fresh (produced in the doctor’s 
office), and can be examined immedi- 
ately; it is not diluted or affected by 
any secretions and can be measured 
and counted accurately. However, it 
is no doubt unlawful from a moral 
viewpoint. 

So if we admit the truth of our prem- 
ise, we arrive at a point where there 
is apparently no lawful way to obtain 
a semen specimen that is satisfactory 
from a medical viewpoint. That is the 


problem. 
MEDICcUus. 


Answer: There is a fourth method 
and it is used by Catholic gynecologists 
and other Catholic practitioners. Ver- 
meersch mentions it as a lawful way, 
because by it semen is procured with- 
out venereal pleasure (‘‘Theologize 
Moralis Principia — Responsa — Con- 
cilia,’”’ IV, n.58). He calls this method 
analis frictio, massaging oi the pros- 
tate gland. The author of Rhythym 
contends that he has brought about 
fertility by counselling the scientific 
use of the periods of fecundity. 


Do Converts Live in Only Pre- 
sumptively Valid Marriages? 


Question: What happens to a con- 
vert who secures conjugal liberty un- 
der Canon 1127? Is his new marriage 
in the Church actually, or may it be 
only presumptively, valid? 


A CANADIAN PASTOR, 


Answer: The query is an apt one. 
The marriage in the Church under that 


Canon is truly valid; and for the 
reason that, if the first marriage before 
God was valid, then at the moment of 
the marriage in the Church there is a 
dispensation from that originally non- 
sacramental marriage contracted out- 
side the Church. We have the exam- 
ple of the pre-Code marriage of an un- 
baptized person to a doubtfully bap- 
tized person where one is becoming a 
Catholic. Under the principle now 
enunciated under Canon 1127, that 
marriage was declared presumptively 
invalid; but that did not make the 
marriage invalid. It could have been 
valid before God. If it was, then when 
the second marriage took place the 
Church gave a dispensation by force of 
law, just as she does in the Pauline 
privilege; if this should not be used 
after the person is told he may use it, 
the original bond still remains. Some- 
thing~similar is done by the Church 
when a married person gets permission 
to enter religion on the ground that 
the marriage was not consummated. 
The bond of marriage remains until he 
takes valid solemn vows. At that 
moment, not by the nature of the vow 
but by the will of the Church, the 
bond of marriage is severed. 

So, there is no receiving of the priv- 
ilege of faith in any form without the 
marriage in the faith being valid, and 
not merely presumptively valid. But 
converts coming to the Church and not 
entitled to that privilege may have 
only a presumptively valid marriage 
before the Church; and before God it 
is valid or invalid, as the facts make it. 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 

















as thyself” 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Life seems to get more compli- 
cated every day. People are ever longing for 
a simple and concise solution. Our Lord 
gives the simple formula for sanctity. 


I. Love of God. 
(a) Wholehearted. 
(1) No attachment to evil (Introit): 
(2) No contact with the devil (Col- 
lect). 
(b) With whole soul and mind. 
(1) Intellectual—by faith and inter- 
est in religion. 
(2) Willing—by a _ readiness to 
avoid evil and do what God has 
commanded (Secret). 


II. Love of neighbor. 


(a) Love of neighbor demands that we do 
certain things. 
(1) Bear with his faults (Epistle). 
(2) Forgive injuries. 
(3) Help one in need. 
(b) Love of neighbor demands that we 
avoid certain things. 
(1) Scandal. 
(2) Detraction and gossip. 
Conclusion: To continue the application of the 
formula would not be difficult. Christ has 
given it tous. Our task is to follow it to-day 
and always. 


Life seems to be getting more com- 
plicated every day. Miultiplications, 
repetitions, explanations, and further 
instructions plague us at every turn in 
our daily routine. So many books are 





Homiletic Bart 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN J. CASSELS, S.T.L. 
Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Formula for Sanctity 


“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, . . . thou shalt love thy neighbor 


(Gospel). 


published every week that no one could 
possibly scan, less read, the volumes. 
New methods, new appliances, new 
medicines, and new theories appear at 
regular intervals. Lost in the mael- 
strom of such abundance, people seek 
simplicity and conciseness. The liter- 
ary digests are more popular than the 
works which they reduce to the bare 
essentials. The medical dream of the 
ages is for the discovery of a single 
dose that will cure a multitude of ills. 
Everyone is seeking a short-cut to ac- 
complishment, whether it be in science 
or art. We would like perfection over- 
night, if that were possible. But, at 
any rate, we want the most complete 
and quickest solution to the problem of 
the hour. : 

Vet, there is nothing that is com- 
pletely simple in the pursuit of a defi- 
nite goal. Perfection in living is no ex- 
ception. It is true that we may sum it 
up in a few phrases or a couple of 
principles. Mottos and axioms are 
very helpful, since they are applicable 
in sO many varied circumstances. 
Knowing them is a good beginning. 
Understanding their full meaning and 
their implications is absolutely neces- 
sary for a thorough and successful 
conclusion. 
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Our Lord’s Formula for Sanctity 


Our Blessed Lord encountered the 
same difficulty in His day. Because 
man is so complex and his relations 
with God so multiple, he spent three 
years going about and teaching His 
doctrine. A study of the Sermon on 
the Mount or of the Eight Beatitudes 
is a clear enough indication of what is 
required for perfection in Christian 
living. Yet, in to-day’s Gospel a 
doctor of the law, true to the tenden- 
cies of humanity, sought a simple dec- 
laration of all that Christianity stood 
for. This he received from Christ with 
the words: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind. This is the greatest and 
the first commandment. And the 
second is like it: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’ (Gospel). 

In the Holy Gospel according to St. 
Luke (x. 25), Christ’s reply was in 
answer to the question: ‘What must 
I do to possess eternal life?’ This 
simple statement of the basic laws of 
Christian living is very helpful. It 
becomes a norm that the well-disposed 
individual can follow in his relations 
with God and man. But the life of 
Christ shows that a further and more 
exact explanation is also desirable, be- 
cause experience is so manysided and 
incident so particular in its application 
to general rules. Christ, as a result, 
established a living, teaching organiza- 
tion whose duty it is to explain the 
doctrine of the Master and apply it to 
individual problems. This the Church 
has done down through the ages. This 
she is doing to-day. 


Loving with Our Whole Heart 


What did Christ mean when He 
said that we must love God with our 
_whole hearts? The Introit of the Mass 


strikes a note of purity with the words: 
“Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
who walk in the law of the Lord’”’ (In- 
troit). One who would be a follower 
of Christ and a humble servant of God 
must be detached, free from any con- 
tact with evil. His whole heart must 
be centered on loving God and the 
things of God. Should a Christian dis- 
cover that he craves something that 
is apart from God, that is irreconcilable 
with the love of God, he must put it 
out of his life, even though his human 
heart yearns for its possession. The 
bad book, the questionable entertain- 
ment, the forbidden companion, may 
be very attractive and heart-warming; 
but, if we accept them, we have already 
failed to fulfill the divine command of 
wholehearted love. Since evil is as- 
sociated with the devil, the fallen an- 
gel, whose ambition it is to keep us 
from God, the prayer of the Mass asks 
God to “grant to Thy people to avoid 
every contact with the devil’ (Col- 
lect). 


Loving with Our Whole Soul and Mind 


Secondly, our love of God must be 
with our whole soul and mind. The 
soul has two great faculties, the intel- 
lect and the will. The intellect, we 
are accustomed to call the mind, and 
Our Lord’s special mention of it is a 
characteristic of Hebrew style, whereby 
the same thing may be said in two dif- 
ferent ways. The great virtue of the 
mind we call faith. We love God with 
our whole mind when we are ready to 
accept what He teaches simply be- 
cause He has revealed it. This sort of 
intellectual love demands the sacrifice 
of our own way of thinking at times, 
and humility enough to realize that we 
are not big enough to understand 
everything. Love of God with our 
whole mind also requires that we be 
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interested in the things of God. When 
a man devotes his mind to God, he 
knows or tries to learn God’s revela- 
tion and the truths of the Christian 
religion. His knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of divine truth is not relegated to 
a few simple thoughts that have re- 
mained from his first contact with Di- 
vinity. Instead, he is always on the 
alert to know more about the God that 
is above him and about the most salu- 
tary ways of serving Him. 

The other faculty of the soul, the 
will, is the loving faculty. Through 
his free will man can love or not love, 
can love one thing or another, can love 
one object more than another. Jesus 
demands that God be first in our affec- 
tions, and that all the power of the 
will be directed towards loving ,Him. 
Love, as it proceeds from the will, in- 
cludes a readiness to avoid what is 
evil and do what is good. This is the 
petition of the Secret of to-day’s Mass 
that ‘‘the holy Mysteries which we are 
celebrating may free us from past sins 
and keep us from future sins.’”’ Sin is 
an offense against God. Where it 
exists, it is living proof that we are not 
loving God with our whole souls, and 
thus cannot expect to possess eternal 
life. 


The Second Great Commandment 


The second great commandment of 
the law is, according to Christ, like 
the first. It demands that we love 
God in our fellow-man with the same 
intensity with which we love Him in 
ourselves. Like most general princi- 
ples, we understand the obvious mean- 
ing of this precept, but at times cannot 
see its application in specific instances. 
It may be well, therefore, to point out 
a few of the implications in love for 
neighbor. Basically, our love of neigh- 
bor should be positive and negative: 


positive, itl so far as we perform cer- 
tain acts to manifest our love, and neg- 
ative, in that we avoid doing anything 
that would interfere with our neigh- 
borly relationship. 

We love our neighbor positively 
when we heed the words of the Epistle 
that we “bear with one another in 
love.’ The people that we are forced 
to associate with, to live with and to do 
business with, are not always the most 
lovable of characters. We find it very 
hard to have affection for some. Yet, 
we are not without fault ourselves, and 
others find us equally difficult at times 
to get along with. Love of neighbor 
requires that we bear with one an- 
other’s shortcomings. Then, there are 
some individuals who may have 
harmed us in some way, injured our 
reputations, been dishonest in their 
dealings with us. These, too, we must 
forgive if we are to gain the crown of 
eternal glory. Over and above this, 
we have all around us men and women 
who are in need of help. It may only 
be a kind word to ease a troubled mind 
or a kind deed to lift some mortal out 
of difficulty. Love of neighbor de- 
mands that, if we can help, we shall ex- 
tend a hand of Christian charity to 
each and every one. Particularly 
should one Christian help another, for 
we must be “careful to preserve the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace”’ 
(Epistle). 


What Love of Neighbor Enjoins 
and Forbids 

Love of neighbor will at times enjoin 
upon us that we refrain from the per- 
formance of actions that might cause 
some physical, mental or moral harm 
to another, and be the beginning of 
evil to someone else. Thus, scandal is 
to be avoided, for it is an occasion of 
spiritual ruin to another. This is pri- 
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marily true in the case of parents, of- 
ficials and leaders who are looked up 
to for guidance and direction and 
whose example is followed so readily. 
To be the cause of another’s spiritual 
degradation violates the command- 
ment of love, for ‘‘he who loves God 
loves also his brother”’ (I John, iv. 21). 

A very common offense against the 
love that we owe our neighbor finds ex- 
pression in detraction and gossip. We 
detract when we reveal the hidden 
faults of our fellow-men and cause 
damage to their reputations. We are 
guilty of gossiping when we spread 
idle tales that we have heard about one 
person or another. If only the tele- 
phone of to-day could repeat what has 
often burned across its wires! We 
have to be particularly careful of gos- 
sip in our time due to the excellence of 
communications and the speed with 
which opinions and stories are circu- 
lated. What may have been easily 
possible of retraction fifty years ago is 
absolutely impossible to-day. The 


charity of Christ and the love of all men 
dictates that we avoid these faults. 

It would not be hard to continue our 
application of the two great command- 
ments to life and individual action. 
Therein lies the real value of the words 
of Our Lord in to-day’s Gospel. They 
are complete and concise, these two 
fundamental axioms for Christian be- 
havior, and men of good-will will not 
find it too difficult to apply them in 
their everyday lives. If we would 
keep ever before our eyes the precept 
that we love God completely, heart 
and soul, and our fellow-man as our- 
selves, the cry of the world for peace, 
unity and charity would spread until 
all men recognize that there is ‘‘one 
God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and throughout all, and in us all’’ 
(Epistle). Life will not be so compli- 
cated, Christian living so difficult. 
Christ has set before us the simple 
formula for sanctity. It remains but 
for us to apply it to our living this day 
and always. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Great Tragedy 


“Take courage, son; thy sins are forgiven thee’ (Gospel.) 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: We live in a generation that has 
become accustomed to tragedy. We are in 
danger of losing our intellectual appreciation 
of evil. Mortal sin is an example. 

I. The people of Christ’s time appreciated 
the malice of sin (Gospel). 
IT. The double tragedy of our time. 
(a) Sin. 
(b) Lack of an awareness of its malice. 

III. Some of the causes of sin. 

(a) Lack of an appreciation of its malice 
(Collect). 

(b) Lack of a knowledge of self (Epistle). 

(c) A failure to take the necessary pre- 
cautions. 


(d) Absence of good-will. 

Conclusion: Knowledge is not enough. We 
need good will, strengthened by the innumer- 
able external aids given man by God. A com- 
bination of the two spells success (Secret). 


Our generation seems to be accus- 
tomed to tragedy. A visitor from an- 
other world might come to the con- 
clusion that we are a callous lot. Take 
the average American’s reaction to the 
headlines of his daily newspaper as an 
example. His attitude is a rather 
matter-of-fact one. Every day he 
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reads of calamity, catastrophe and 
tragedy. He has become so used to it 
that he passes it off with a shrug of the 
shoulders and a prosaic remark. If 
all the ‘‘that’s too bad’s’’ we hear were 
strung end to end, they would probably 
supply enough newsprint for a com- 
plete edition. 

Vet, each cold announcement in 
-black, bold print tells a story that in 
an isolated instance and close enough 
to home would swell the emotions and 
upset the daily equilibrium of the nor- 
mal human being. During the recent 
war it was our daily chore to scan the 
casualty lists or to pass over them 
completely. It was only when some- 
one we knew, a friend, a relative, or a 
neighbor, had lost his life that our re- 
action was adequate to the enormity 
of the tragedy. In these cases we usu- 
ally got the information elsewhere. 

You may object that: “It is impos- 
sible for me to react to every item that 
I see every day; I would be physically 
and emotionally unbalanced after the 
simple perusal of one daily newspaper.” 
Your objection is justified. It is im- 
possible for us to feel the impact of 
every disaster. This is particularly 
true when tragedy is a daily occur- 
rence. It is human to get accustomed 
to things, even the tragic. What we 
must expect, however, is that every 
man retain his intellectual apprecia- 
tion of the greatness of the great, of 
the calamity of the calamitous. Man 
should not allow himself to lose a sense 
of values even with respect to those 
things that he may be in contact with 
daily or hourly. 

Suppose you were to pick up your 
newspaper to-morrow and to read .the 
headline:~ ‘“‘Man falls into mortal 
sin.” You might be surprised that 
such an item had been included in the 
daily press or given so much attention. 


Some would probably pass it over, 
along with the want ads and financial 
reports. A very grave mistake would 
have been made. Already the reader 
would have fallen into the error of un- 
derestimating the greatness of a trag- 
edy. ‘Ten lives lost in air crash’’ or 
“Five hundred lives lost in hotel fire” 
would, of course, seem more startling. 
And yet, one mortal sin is a greater 
catastrophe than all the air crashes 
and fires in the history of the world. 
One mortal sin is an infinite offense 
against an Infinite Being, which can- 
not be adequately atoned for and re- 
quired the reparation of Divinity it- 
self that the scales of justice might be 
once more balanced. 


The True Malice of Sin 


It would seem from to-day’s Gospel 
that the people of Christ’s time ap- 
preciated the malice of sin. They were 
shocked by what they considered Our 
Lord’s audacity in presuming to for- 
give sin. They accused Him of blas- 
phemy, of offering insult to God, when 
He dared to forgive the sins of the 
paralytic. To save Himself from ston- 
ing, the punishment for blasphemy in 
those days, He performed a cure of the 
paralytic. This so confused the on- 
lookers that they were struck with 
fear, and concluded that He must have 
been given some special powers from 
on high. They linked the disease of 
sin and the malady of paralysis under 
one heading, necessitating divine inter- 
vention for cure. 

The tragedy of mortal sin is as old 
as the age of man. But there seems to 
be an added tragedy in our day. Peo- 
ple are losing their sense of the enor- 
mity of sin, and there are some who 
pass it off with a shrung of the shoul- 
ders or a ‘‘that’s too bad.”’ In order to 
get our intellectual processes function- 
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ing in the correct way, it will be well 
for us to spend a little time in thought- 
ful consideration of this topic. On the 
other hand, we do not wish to fall into 
the equally tragic error of the day: 
that education and knowledge will 
solve all problems; that, because 
people know that something is wrong 
and understand the greatness of an 
evil, they will necessarily avoid it. 
We can only hope that with proper 
knowledge, due caution and special 
external help men will have the good 
will to avoid the evil. 


Why People Lapse into Sin 


People who fall into sin do so for one 
or many reasons. For conciseness, 
though perhaps not completeness, we 
may classify the causes of sin as fol- 
lows: (1) lack of an appreciation of its 
malice; (2) lack of a knowledge of 
self; (3) failure to take the necessary 
precautions; (4) an absence of good- 
will, 

The malice of any evil deed is usually 
determined by the action that is per- 
formed or omitted and the person who 
is offended. To refuse to thank some- 
one who has given us a postage-stamp, 
would be considered as bad form and an 
indication of stupidity, thoughtless- 
ness, or bad-breeding. To refuse to 
thank someone who has saved our life, 
cured us of a disease or given us a very 
remunerative position, would be classi- 
fied as downright injustice and worthy 
of punishment by removal of the favor. 
Should our position be such that we 
could adequately atone by the per- 
formance of some equally worthy 
deed, the situation would not be viewed 
as irreparable. But if it should be ab- 
solutely impossible for us to make 
amends in any way due to the poverty 
of our position and the greatness of 
the other’s, then, indeed, we would be 


accused of utter folly and an enormous 
lack of an appreciation of values. Our 
only expectation would be punish- 
ment, sorrow and degradation with no 
hope of ever getting another chance. 
Such is the situation when one falls 
into mortal sin. It is a serious offense 
against a munificent Benefactor, and 
the fact that we get another chance is 
due, not to ourselves, but to the great 
mercy of the Creator and the infinite 
merits of His Son, Jesus Christ. The 
prayer of the Mass of to-day asks God 
to “direct our hearts, since without 
Thee we are not able to please Thee.” 
One mortal sin is enough to leave us 
completely abject, with no hope of 
ever getting back into the good graces 
of our Benefactor. Our future is a 
dark and dismal failure, and we have 
lost all chance to acquire the inherit- 
ance for which we were created, 
namely, eternal life. It is for us, then, 
to make very sure that we never per- 
mit mortal sin to enter our lives even 
once. 


Carelessness as a Cause of Sin 


Realizing the greatness of the crime 
of mortal sin, why is it that people 
who know its gravity have the mis- 
fortune to fall into it? We may liken 
the sinner to the man who drives an 
automobile. No one seeks an accident; 
the pictures of accidents in the daily 
press strike horror in the hearts of all. 
Yet, the man who is the cause of an ac- 
cident usually lacks two things: self- 
knowledge and an awareness of the 
necessity for taking the ordinary pre- 
cautions. The safe operator of a 
vehicle must study himself, his weak- 
nesses, his habits. He may be impetu- 
ous by nature, always does things in 
a hurry. He may discover that he has 
a tendency to relax too freely, and so 
is in danger of falling asleep at the 
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wheel. Then, too, he may notice that 
he is getting careless, is cutting corners, 
or is not keeping his eye on the rear- 
view mirror. All these weaknesses and 
bad habits he must correct, if he is to 
escape the inevitable. It is a poor ex- 
cuse to offer after the tragedy that he 
was unaware that he possessed such 
traits. The damage is done due to a 
lack of self-knowledge. 

Man may fall into sin because he 
has failed to recognize what he is. As 
the result of original sin he is prone to 
evil. The perfection of nature that 
should have been his, has been lost. 
There are tendencies in every one of 
us that must be checked, subdued or 
eliminated; otherwise, we shall find 
ourselves on the brink of disaster. 
Ours would, indeed, be a sad lot if we 
were unable to do anything to help 
ourselves, or if we did not receive some 
aid from above. God has endowed us 
with an intellect to see our faults and 
the causes of them. He has also given 
us a will that is free, so that we may 
choose the good and avoid the evil. 
To each and every one of us, too, he 
gives sufficient help from above to 
avoid sin and do good. “You lack no 
grace to keep you secure unto the end” 
(Epistle). Constant repetition of good 
actions forms in us a habit or virtue 
that makes the future deed a great deal 
easier to perform. 


Avoiding the Occasions of Sin 


Besides a knowledge of self and the 
aids from on high that men receive, 
they must take the proper precautions 
if they wish to avoid mortal sin; they 
must avoid the occasions of sin. The 
driver of the automobile who con- 
stantly exceeds the speed limit, dis- 
regards the warning signs posted along 
the streets and highways, fails to check 
his brakes periodically, or passes the 


traffic signal, leaves himself open to 
disaster. The same holds true with the 
traveller towards eternity who would 
avoid the crash of sin. To fail to avoid 
the occasions of sin, to disregard the 
warnings of your spiritual leaders and 
confessors, to neglect a _ periodic 
checkup of your spiritual condition by 
frequent reception o: the Sacraments, 
is'a sure way to invite the calamity of a 
spiritual crack-up. 

Knowledge is a wonderful asset. 
To know what is right and wise and 
prudent goes a long way towards help- 
ing us to avoid the pitfalls. But this 
knowledge is not enough. Over and 
above the knowledge of right and 
wrong, we need the will to do the right 
and avoid the wrong. God has given 
to each of us a free, unfettered will so 
that we may determine our own eternal 
happiness or damnation. That the 
will is weak, we all admit. However, 
God constantly strengthens it by His 
grace. He sent His own Son to make 
infinite reparation for our infinite of- 
fenses. He has given us the Church 
to be our guide, to point out the dan- 
gers and to lead us along a safe and 
sure road. He has presented us with 
the Sacraments, the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, the very Body and Blood of the 
Son of God as our spiritual food. With 
all this knowledge and with all these 
aids, we cannot fail. We will not sin 
if we but have the good will to coéper- 
ate. The Secret prayer of the Mass 
should be our humble plea: ‘‘O God, 
who dost make us partakers of Thy 
supreme Godhead by means of the 
communion in this adorable Sacrifice, 
grant, we pray Thee, that since we 
know Thy truth, we may live up to it 
by a worthy life.’ With this attitude, - 
we shall realize that one mortal sin is 
the greatest catastrophe that can come 
into the world. 
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Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Secret of Success 
“For many are called but few are chosen’’ (Gospel). 
SYNOPSIS: themselves by dint of untiring effort 


Introduction: The history of the world holds up 
to view the story of successes and failures. 
The history of salvation tells a similar tale. 

I. The chosen souls of God usually fall into 
two classes. 
(a) Born and reared in Christian en- 
vironment: Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini (Introit). 
(b) Those at the cross-roads (Gospel): St. 
Augustine (Epistle). 
II. Why are not all Christians Saints? 

(a) Some refuse the invitation. 

(b) Some accept but do not prepare. 

The path of a soul towards spiritual suc- 
cess. 

(a) The fundamentals found in to-day’s 

Mass (Introit and Communion): 
The commandments of God. 

(b) An analogy—the successful artist 

takes three steps. 

(c) The successful Christian takes three 

steps. 

Conclusion: We have the consolation of having 
received the call. With due knowledge and 
courageous action we will be Saints. We 
must pray for help (Postcommunion). 


TIT. 


The history of the world holds up to 
view the story of successes and fail- 
ures. From a worldly point of view, 
in every age and in every era there 
have been the famous and the un- 
known. Some men have been great 
and well-known because of their 
ancestry, their inheritance, their birth. 
From the very first moment of their 
existence, they were destined for re- 
nown. On the other hand, there have 
been many lights in the history of suc- 
cess that had humble beginnings. The 
. farm, the tenement, the log-cabin and 
the attic room have often produced 
the geniuses. Despite poverty, sick- 


ness and obscurity, some have lifted 


and prudent strategy to heights of 
great fame as leaders in art, the sci- 
ences and professions, or as benefactors 
of humanity in the social or govern- 
mental spheres. A half-hour’s perusal 
of the latest ‘““‘Who’s Who”’ will demon- 
strate that fact. 


Diversity of the Saints 


The history of salvation tells a simi- 
lar tale. If it were granted to us to see 
the list of the successes that this day 
inhabit heaven, we would behold a 
diversity of Saints. The list of canon- 
ized Saints, which we feel is only a 
small portion of the blessed, is a fair 
indication of the many types of people 
who have won the crown of eternal 
glory. A census of hell would indicate 
a similar variety of characters. In 
either case some would have been called 
to great things from the start, while 
others received their vocation later in 
life. Success or failure would be shown 
to have depended on the good or bad 
use of opportunity. 

While it may be very important to 
be successful in business, the arts or the 
sciences, the most important success 
that is necessary for all is success in 
good living. You can be sure that no 
one has much use for a poor doctor or 
a mediocre lawyer. When people are 
in need of help, when sick or legally 
entangled, they want the services of 
the best. The greatest failure of all, 
however, is the person who has been 
called to the profession of holiness with 
eternal happiness as his reward, but 
neglects to heed the call or, having ac- 
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cepted it, does a poor job in training 
himself for his réle. 


Saints Reared in Christian Surroundings 


The chosen souls of God usually fall 
into two classes. The first group con- 
sists of those who are born into a 
Christian family and reared in a Chris- 
tian environment. They have a good 
start in life and should be ever grateful 
to God for such an advantageous be- 
ginning. By making the most of what 
has been their birthright, they will at- 
tend the heavenly banquet (Gospel), 
wearing the garment of holiness and 
sanctity. Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, recently canonized, is a good 
example. From the standpoint of the 
world her beginnings were poor. Spir- 
itually, however, she had the birth- 
right of sanctity, the call to be a Saint 
from the moment of her baptism. De- 
spite poor health, misunderstanding 
and rebuke, she gave herself readily 
and completely to the work of God and 
the salvation of souls. When the world 
seemed to turn against her and the 
future seemed dark, she could find in- 
spiration in the sacred words of to- 
day’s Introit: ‘I am the salvation of 
the people, saith the Lord: in what- 
ever tribulation they shall cry to Me, 
I will hear them” (Introit). Persever- 
ance in what she thought was her call 
has left its mark on the world that was 
privileged to have her as a citizen 
and on heaven which rejoices in her 
holy presence. 


Convert Saints 


The second group, who have been 
called to be Saints and have made a 
success of themselves, we find in those 
who have been at the cross-roads 
(Gospel). They have been wanderers, 
who have not received the call of 


Christ from the beginning. Once it 
reached their ears, they quickly set 
about to prepare themselves dnd now 
dine sumptuously at the heavenly 
banquet. St. Augustine is a glorious 
example. Born in A.D. 353, a pagan, it 
was not until 387—due, we feel cer- 
tain, to the prayers of his saintly 
mother, St. Monica—that he accepted 
the Christian call and became one of 
the great champions of the Faith, a 
Saint and a Doctor of the Church. He 
was most assuredly “‘renewed in the 
spirit of his mind and put on a new 
man” (Epistle). It is still one of the 
wonders of the world how so great a 
sinner became so great a Saint. 

Why is it that all Christians are not 
Saints? Some have received the call 
at birth, baptized, as they have been, 
in infancy. The answer seems to lie 
in the fact that either they have re- 
fused the invitation or, having ac- 
cepted it, have not been careful to 
dress themselves with the proper gar- 
ments of a righteous life. Some have 
received the call after many years of 
wandering, and have been quick to 
adorn themselves properly. 


Obstacles to Sanctity 


It may be well to pause, therefore, 
to consider the path of a soul that has 
been called towards spiritual success. 
Everyone knows that the road to suc- 
cess is a long and arduous one, at- 
tained in many different ways, it would 
appear. There must be, though, some 
very definite steps that all must take, 
steps without which failure is a fore- 
gone conclusion. A _ willingness to 
answer the call cannot be enough. 
There must be certain implicat:ons in 
the acceptance of the invitation. 
When people have not made the first 
great error of ignoring or refusing the 
invitation extended, what other mis- 
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takes must be avoided and what general 
rules must be followed? 

To-day’s Mass seems to hold the 
answer to these questions. The gen- 
eral theme emphasizes the need for at- 
tention to the laws and command- 
ments of God. “Attend, O My people, 
to My law; incline your ears to the 
words of My mouth’’—such is the 
admonition found in the Introit. The 
Communion versicle repeats the ad- 
monition: ‘Thou hast commanded 
Thy commandments to be kept most 
diligently.”’ The training for salvation 
that every man must undergo in order 
to receive the recognition of God and 
receive the license of heavenly beati- 
tude, is like the training one must take 
for a successful conclusion in any pro- 
fession or trade. We are all students 
in the world with talents and capabili- 
ties, and we are looking for a book of 
instructions to guide us, a model to 
follow, in our pursuit of the only career 
that is really worthwhile—to establish 
ourselves in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

When a student of art sets out to 
seek renown as a painter, he usually 
does three things: (1) he learns the 
fundamental rules and principles of 
the art; (2) he practises what he has 
learned until he has acquired a facility 
and a technique; (3) he studies and 
imitates the great artists of the past 
and the present. Until he has mas- 
tered the fundamentals of color and 
line, he dare not set about to paint a 
picture. When he has learned these, 
he would not be so rash as to exhibit a 
painting until he has the required facil- 
ity and technique. Finally, he has 


learned much from the mistakes and 
the accomplishments of the famous 
men of his field. 

The same procedure holds true for 
anyone who would wish to be a saint. 
He must learn the fundamentals of 


holiness as contained in the command- 
ments of God and the official teaching 
of God’s representatives. The more 
he knows, the better chance he has of 
reaching the final goal successfully. 
It is always difficult to learn rules, 
definitions and divisions, but experi- 
ence teaches that the whole structure 
depends on the foundation. Having 
learned what must be done, the wise 
Christian practises what he has learned 
until he has acquired the facility or 
virtue. This definitely assures him of 
some day being the great artist of his 
own salvation. Lastly, he will find 
great help in his struggle upward, if 
he studies and imitates the vast army 
of men and women—the Saints of God, 
who have become spiritually famous. 

We Christians have the consolation 
of having been “called to be saints’ 
(I Cor., i. 2). We may have received 
the invitation from infancy, or it may 
have come in later life. We have the 
good start, no matter how uncomprom- 
ising the beginning. All of us should 
want to be great successes, to be lead- 
ers and artists in eternity. We cannot 
be sure of that, however, until we have 
mastered the laws of good living as 
presented to us in the commandments 
of God and the teachings of Christ and 
His Church. When we have learned, 
we must set out to practise, and tena- 
ciously adhere to what we know is the 
right Christian procedure. With due 
knowledge and courageous action we 
shall all some day be successful and 
reign as Saints in heaven. Since we 
have many faults and need the con- 
stant help of God to assure our victory, 
let us pray in the words of the Post- 
communion of the Mass: “May Thy 
healing grace, O Lord of mercy, de- 
liver us from all wickedness of heart, 
and make us ever hold fast to Thy 
commandments!” 
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The Feast of Christ, the King 
The Perfect Kingdom 


“All nations shall serve Him’’ (Gradual). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Kingdoms are not very popular 
to-day due to a common delusion. King- 
doms of themselves are not bad but good. 
People lose faith in those that fail to live up 
to a certain standard. 

A. Two Questions. 

I. Why is Christ the perfect King? 

IT. What kind of an existence may we hope to 

“ experience in His Kingdom? 

B. The Answers. 

I. Christ is a perfect King: 
(a) By appointment (Offeriory). 
(b) By His possession of certain charac- 
teristics. 
(1) As the Son of God, He is perfec- 
tion itself. 
(2) He is all-powerful (Gradual). 
(3) He has manifested self-less de- 
votion to our cause (Intrvit). 
(4) He has saved us from slavery 
and set us free (Epistle). 

II. We have the chance to live in the kingdom 
of preparation in this life and in the 
kingdom of heaven in the next. 

(a) The real kingdom is not of this world 
(Gospel). 

(b) It is everlasting (Gradual). 

(c) It will bring peace (Communion). 

(d) It will grant us an opportunity to rule 
with the King (Postcommunion). 


III. The kingdom that we live in now is the 
kingdom of preparation. 

(a) Membership demands loyalty and 
allegiance to the King. 


(b) Loyalty requires subjection and imi- 
tation of the King. 
(c) Loyalty requires obedience. 
(1) To the King. 
(2) To His lawfully constituted rep- 
resentatives. 

Conclusion: Since the Kingdom of Christ is 
perfect, the nations of the world will meet with 
success by dedicating themselves to the princt- 
ples of Christianity under the Kingship of 
Christ. This is the prayer of the Mass. 


Kingdoms are not very popular in 
our day. There are very few of them 


that have survived the upheavals of 
the recent past. -—In the kingdoms that 
do exist, the king has been reduced to 
the position of a figurehead, a symbol 
of a bygone era, respected more from 
tolerance than from love. His position 
is solely one of honor. He no longer 
represents power, majesty, government 
and rule. 

The disrespect and disregard with 
which kings are treated in our time 
should not be an object of surprise to 
thinking individuals. The history of 
the world tells the story of the common 
man in his struggles for liberty, jus- 
tice, and a minimum of earthly happi- 
ness. In many cases rule by a single 
individual, be he king or dictator, has 
resulted in slavery, injustice and sor- 
row. The delusion of the present con- 
sists in the fact that we are prone to 
blame a system for the weaknesses 
and evil deeds of the individuals who 
are responsible for its conduct. King- 
doms are not evil in themselves; kings 
are not to be overthrown simply be- 
cause they are kings. Democracy is 
not in itself the perfect solution to the 
problems of government. Any form of 
government—kingdom, democracy or 
dictatorship—may be good or bad. 
In so far as each is good, it deserves 
support. When one is corrupt and 
evil, it should be condemned. 


Man’s Longing for Perfect Government 


What men are really seeking, al- 
though they may not know it, is per- 
fection in government. Real and com- 
plete perfection will never be found in 
this life, since all men are imperfect 
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by nature. A minimum of perfection 
is found by some in one form of gov- 
ernment and by others in an entirely 
different type. Some nations favor 
democracy, others are happy with 
kingly rule. As long as man’s condi- 
tion be tolerable, he will suffer the 
government to stand. Always, how- 
ever, there is a longing in the human 
heart for perfect rule. To-day’s feast 
commemorates the fulfillment of this 
longing on the part of men for an all- 
knowing, all-wise, all-powerful, pru- 
dent, provident and loving ruler. To- 
day’s Mass answers two great ques- 
tions: (1) What makes Christ the 
perfect King? (2) What kind of an 
existence can the subjects of His 
Kingdom expect to experience? 

Christ is the perfect ruler from every 
viewpoint. He has been appointed 
by God the Father as the supreme 
Ruler of the universe. ‘Ask of Me, 
and I will give Thee the Gentiles for 
Thy inheritance, and the utmost parts 
of the earth for Thy possession” (Of- 
fertory). Because Jesus is the Son of 
God and God Himself, He is all- 
knowing and all-wise. He is all- 
powerful, too: “He shall rule from 
sea to sea and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth. And all kings of the 
earth shall adore Him, ali nations shall 
serve Him” (Gradual). He has, then, 
- the authority that is necessary for per- 
fect rule, since even earthly rulers are 
subject to Him. 
possesses all the needed characteris- 
tics of the perfect ruler. 


Christ’s Titles to Kingship 


Over and above the perfection of His 
nature and His appointment, Christ is 
worthy to be our ruler because of His 
selfless devotion to our cause. He is 


the mediator between fallen man and 
the great majesty of God, and He has 


In His person He 


not hesitated to give of Himself com- 
pletely for our welfare and salvation: 
“Worthy is the Lamb, who was slain, 
to receive power and divinity and wis- 
dom and strength and honor” (In- 
troit). Christ fulfills the yearning of 
His subjects for a ruler who is all-loving 
and completely devoted to their in- 
terests. Humans are usually unwilling 
to give allegiance to those who are not 
tried and true. Grudgingly they may 
serve legally constituted authority. 
But such subjection lacks perfection 
from the viewpoint of those that ate 
ruled. They have a tendency to think 
and to say that the ruler has not suf- 
fered with them, has not spent himself 
in their behalf, does not have their 
interests completely at heart. With 
Christ as King, we cannot think this 
way. He not only has suffered with 
us; He has borne our afflictions and 
suffered for us. He has saved us from 
the slavery of Satan and freed us from 
the bondage of sin. Simple deeds were 
not enough for Christ. He gave His 
very life itself for our salvation: ‘‘We 
have our redemption through His 
blood, the remission of sins’’ (Epistle). 


Characteristics of Christ’s Kingdom 


Because, then, of His direct appoint- 
ment and His perfect suitability, 
Christ is the perfect King. The next 
question presents itself: ‘“‘What kind 
of an existence may the subjects of the 
kingdom expect to experience?” We 
must distinguish between the kingdom 
of preparation on earth and the king- 
dom of heaven that is not of this 
world. In this life we shall experience 
the kingdom of preparation, and its 
perfection will consist in its closeness 
to the ideal that is to come, for ‘“My 
kingdom is not of this world’ (Gos- 
pel). What we really seek is the King- 
dom of Christ in the world to come. 
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Man is sure that he has found the 
perfect kingdom when it is everlasting, 
brings peace to all men, and gives all a 
chance to rule as well as to be ruled. 
This sort of existence is had in Christ’s 
kingdom. “His power is an ever- 
lasting power that shall not be taken 
away: and His kingdom, a kingdom 
that shall not be destroyed” (Gradu- 
ual). There is no fear, then, that once 
we have entered His kingdom and are 
enjoying its benefits it will be de- 
stroyed or taken away from us. It is 
with confidence that we place ourselves 
under such a rule. Peace and tran- 
quillity are requisites for any perfect 
rule. Where there is strife, injustice 
and anxiety, there can be no perfec- 
tion. It is consoling to find that “the 
Lord will bless His people with peace”’ 
(Communion). The Preface of the 
Mass sums up the qualities of the king- 
dom as “an eternal and universal 
kingdom, a kingdom of truth and life, 
a kingdom of holiness and grace, a 
kingdom of justice, love and peace.”’ 
What more could one ask for! 


Participation in Christ’s Kingdom 


Yet, there 7s something else that the 
human heart craves in any kingdom. 
We all want to be rulers. We shall be 
satisfied even to this extent. In the 
Postcommunion we pray ‘‘that we, who 
now glory in striving earnestly under 
the standard of Christ the King, may 
one day glory in reigning forever with 
Him in His heavenly court’’ (Post- 
communion). 

Such is the sort of kingdom that we 
may expect to be ours some day. 
Right now, the kingdom of prepara- 
tion is and should be our concern. The 
best assurance we can have of eventual 
entry into the kingdom that is above is 
loyal allegiance while we are here be- 


low. The rule of Christ in the world 


is a reality that must be given thought- 
ful consideration. We cannot expect 
the rewards of perfect existence unless 
we have been tested and found worthy. 
The first thing we must do is place our- 
selves under the rule of Christ. We 
shall never enjoy the privileges of the 
kingdom as long as we allow ourselves 
to remain outside or refuse to subject 
ourselves completely to the King’s rule. 
To be willing to be ruled is the first 
condition for happiness under any form 
of government. Secondly, loyalty to 
Christ is manifested by deeds as well 
as words. Loyalty requires that we 
obey His commands. “But why do 
you call Me Lord, Lord, and do not 
practise the things I say’’ (Luke, vi. 
46). Fidelity in following the prescrip- 
tions of Christian living is a proof of 
our sincerity. We cannot follow the 
maxims of the world and profess to be 
followers of Christ and loyal subjects. 


Loyalty to Christ the King 


Loyalty requires, further, that we 
follow the footsteps of the Master. 
“He who does not take up his cross 
and follow Me, is not worthy of Me” 
(Matt., x. 38). We cannot expect to 
reign with Him, if we have not suf- 
fered with Him. If we desire that our 
Ruler be one of us, then we must be 
like Him if we wish to rule with Him. 
Loyalty, finally, requires that we obey 
those whom He has appointed to guide 
us. The Church is the appointed 
guide and representative of Christ in 
the kingdom of preparation. Her 
laws and directions are the surest 
norms that man can follow so as to as- 
sure himself of entrance into and par- 
ticipation in the kingdom that is 
above. They are the ‘‘King’s Orders.” 

The Feast of Christ the King gives 
the world a chance to do some mental 
house-cleaning. Since the kingdom 
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of Christ is the perfect type of rule, 
all other governmental institutions 
will be good in so far as they approach 
this ideal. While they refuse to recog- 
nize the ‘‘kingdom and the kingship 
of Christ,” they will never possess 
even a minimum of perfection and will 
fail. The world has been given another 
chance in our day to dedicate itself 
to the service of God and man. Let us 
not put our hopes in forms of govern- 


ment. Our only hope lies in the dedi- 
cation of all men to the principles 
that underlie the kingdom of Christ. 
It is fitting that we pray to-day in the 
Mass: ‘“O almighty and eternal God, 
who hast willed to restore all things in 
Thy beloved Son, King of all the world, 
grant in Thy mercy that all the fami- 
lies of nations, torn asunder by the 
wound of sin, may place themselves 
under His most gentle rule’’ (Collect). 














Book Reviews 


A Vital Biography of St. Paul.—Biog- 
raphy is vitalized history. I never real- 
ized the true purpose of the biographer’s 
existence while in the seminary. In those 
days, spiritual reading was considered a 
copious source of merit, and reading 
Saints’ biographies was specially meri- 
torious because they were specially dull. 
But a good biography is far more than a 
series of doctrines held together by a 
chronological order of dates and places. 
A Saint’s biography ought to be the Saint 
himself walking and talking in a sort of 
television: no leaden lithograph, but the 
snap and dash of a real person, alive and 
lovable. 

“St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr’’! is a 
superb example of the biographer’s art. 
Igino Giordani has reincarnated the man 
from Tarsus so masterfully that reading 
the book is far more of an adventure than 
it is a study of his teaching or a critique 
of his methods. His whole life was an ad- 
venture from the moment of the dazzling 
flash of primal grace to the day of his 
martyrdom. 

There is abundant evidence of scholar- 
ship in this new biography of the Saint, 
but it is erudition of a subtle, modest 
nature. Giordani’s evaluation of the 
style of Paul the Writer shows a deep and 
careful study of his choice of words and 
his sentence patterns. His presentation 
of Paul’s theology is faithful and -illu- 
minating without any trace of pedantry. 
Any work dealing with the life of St. Paul 
must necessarily stress the orthodox 
delicacy and precision of his theology, 
for the biographer has at the back of his 
mind the common charge that Paul dis- 
torted the sweet, undogmatic sentiments 
of Christ into a brutal science of bloody 
Redemption. 

The author is at present associated 
with the Vatican Library, and has writ- 
ten works on the “Social Message of 
Jesus” and the “Social Message of the 


1 St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr. By Igino 
Giordani. Translated by Mother C. Naran- 
zana and Mother M. P. Williamson (Mac- 
millan Co., New York City, 1946). 


Apostles.”” He shows a keen awareness 
of the social problems that faced St. Paul 
and their similarity to the problems of our 
time. But he evidences an even keener 
awareness of the rhythms and nuances of 
popular style. In this work you will 
find no cumbersome words dragging their 
slow length, none of those clichés that 
mar the old spiritual reading. Here you 
will find short, vibrant words and sen- 
tences that ring ‘‘clear as a bell’’—figures 
of speech that stand up and shout and 
word-pictures as warm as the hand-clasp 
of a friend. 

Mother Williamson and Mother Nar- 
anzana of the Boston Cenacle have ren- 
dered an excellent translation of the ori- 
ginal Italian. The Osservatore Romano is 
grateful to the author for “having 
brought into living contact with the 
faithful the greatest personality of the 
Apostolic era through a living study of 
the New Testament that makes him lik- 
able and attractive.”” But to the English 
translators we can be grateful that they 
have brought out the grace, the warm 
glow, and the quick modern rhythm of 
the Italian. A superb translation of a 
masterpiece! 

KILian J. HennrRICcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Apologetics.—British apologetics, like 
British movies, have a distinctive quality 
and flavor, which are probably caviar to 
numbers of Americans. This reviewer 
confesses that he likes them. British 
apologetics are usually psychological, 
personal and literary. That adroitness 
which has given British statesmanship 
such an enviable record of success is 
usually found in the British apologist. 
Nor is it surprising that the race which 
has been foremost in developing the modern 
novel, so that it might acceptably be desig- 
nated the creator of the modern novel, 
should be wise and fertile in employing the 
parable, which can be a potent weapon in 
apologetics. _Newman’s parable of a 
ningteenth-century Molotov finding in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries the legal ar- 
senal of “fascism” is classic, and several 
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avowed apologetic novels of British origin 
enjoy real literary standing. The British 
make excellent foemen for the Faith, be- 
cause they somehow manage to keep their 
temper in combat, without the combat 
becoming any less deadly. It forever as- 
tonishes a hot-blooded Gael like this re- 
viewer to behold British antagonists 
curtseying with their Scotches and sodas, 
and all the while measuring each other for 
the lethal lunge. Wit and humor are 
mighty serviceable to an apologist, but 
they should be of the quieter sort—of the 
“‘beaded bubbles winking at the brim” 
variety. British humor that might only 
“fizzle” on the Broadway stage, often 
admirably fizzes in an apologetic essay. 

C. S. Lewis is in the best vein of British 
apologetics, and is a master of the parable. 
We know how tedious a discussion of the 
after-life can be, and how unreal. Even in 
the textbooks, De Novissimis looks like a 
dismal afterthought, a pallid postscript. 
But there is nothing pallid about the after- 
life as Mr. Lewis envisages it. The Blessed 
are a ruddy, sinewy race, and Hell is a 
condition of everlasting phthisis or wasting 
away. Energetic persons who read the 
“Great Divorce’! will thereafter shrink 
from the wan inertia of the damned, and 
long for the radiant dynamism of charity 
in heaven. There is neither muscle nor 
manliness in hell, but only flaccid despair 
and less than Lilliputian baseness of soul. 
Mr. Lewis has wisely pictured hell as the 
reductio ad absurdum of sin. I have never 
seen the grandeur of holiness more appeal- 
ingly stated. We are a materialist genera- 
tion, and the author has condescended to 
our matter-conditioned minds and given 
us heaven in technicolor. He has made 
heaven and its bliss as racy as any Western. 

Employing the parable, Mr. Lewis 
imagines that the damned are allowed a 
furlough from time to time. Most elect to 
go back to earth and vainly hover about 
its fleshpots. But some visit the purlieus 
of heaven, where Blessed who knew them 
on earth come to them and sweetly try to 
bring them to a better frame of mind. 
But the neurosis of sin in its final stages 
yields to no suasion. Since “The Screw- 
tape Letters” we look for keen psychology 
and witty observations on life from Mr. 
- Lewis, and he does not disappoint us here. 


1 The Macmillan Co., New York City. 


The vein of his apologetic talent is a rich 
one, and shows no signs as yet of being 
worked out. The man is atomic. 
Monsignor Knox took time from the 
drudgery of translating Scripture to give 
us the thoughts that came to him when he 
heard the news of Hiroshima. He fears 
that the atom may be the totem of to- 
morrow’s itreligion. He sees Hiroshima as 
perhaps causing a trauma in modern 
thought, and in the suave manner of the 


' psychoanalyst he proceeds to analyze this 


trauma, and then suggest an adjustment 
and eventual sublimation. The author was 
evidently stunned by Hiroshima, and that 
is not a propitious state of mind for author- 
ship. Msgr. Knox is a superb essayist, but 
this is not his best vein. It was too early, 
anyhow, to assess the possible consequences 
of Hiroshima for the apologist. Members 
of the Pennsylvania Christian Endeavor 
Union at their twenty-second biennial con- 
vention on July 2 were told that uneasiness 
among scientists over the atom bomb was 
bringing many of them to a realization that 
religion, not science, was the key to man’s 
future; and somewhat confirming this, Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton, one of the leaders in 
developing nuclear energy, in an article in 
the July Coronet, calls for a more religious 
attitude towards life, and for a “rich and 
rewarding faith in God.” 

Darwin’s ideas seemed to many a great 
dawn of human enlightenment and prog- 
ress, but it would seem that most people 
greeted Hiroshima as a great dusk. We 
did not realize what a grisly philosophy of 
life is Pragmatism as long as it was merely 
fostering the growth of empire, the exploita- 
tion of rich colonies, the production of more 
wealth, and the discovery of more comforts. 
But when the atom bomb appeared, we 
knew at once that Pragmatism is but a 
feeble check to the passions that may be 
moved to exploit it. We see now that 
“survival of the fittest” may henceforth 
mean only survival of the first to launch 
an atom bomb. The atom bomb is matter 
wantonly destroying matter, because we 
have been neglectful of the absolutes which 
transcend material considerations. ‘God 
and the Atom”’ is well worth reading as an 
aid to organizing your own thoughts in 
the matter.2 Msgr. Knox is delightfully 
deft with words, and writes from a basis of 


2 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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sound learning and scholarship. He drops 
many a wise hint for apologists along the 
way. But his principal thesis in this work 
is but a guess at this early date, and a guess 
is just a guess however great the name that 
is signed to it. 

There is no question about Father 
James’ competence to attempt to har- 
monize the cosmogony of Genesis with 
the facts of natural science.* Though, 
through a serious oversight, there is no 
biographical sketch of the author, it is 
evident throughout that he is deeply versed 
in the natural sciences. His erudition is 
vast, garnered through years of study and 
research, and he uses it pointedly and with 
sure touch. He commends himself to the 
reader by the bold assurance with which he 
modifies a received theory or launches a 
theory of his own. It is not a popular 
treatise, but is good background reading 
for the apologist. 

Following a short historical survey of 
the Evolution problem, the author digests 
for us the theories of Lamarck and Darwin, 
and then the doubt cast on these by the 
discoveries of Mendel. He feels that, if 
Darwin had known the work of Mendel, 
he would not have published his ‘‘Origin 
of Species.”” ‘The original Buffonian, 
Lamarckian and Darwinian theories have 
one and all failed,”” he concludes. He de- 
plores the modern Evolution of certain 
Catholic theologians, and warns that, if 
the lay mind is given an inch of Evolution- 
ary latitude, it will take a yard: “It will 
not accept the reservation that the soul of 
Adam and prime matter were created out 
of nothing, but suppose that you make 
these exceptions simply because you are 
forced to do so by the dogmatic teaching 
of the Catholic Church.” 

He himself champions a new revised 
Vision Theory, which tries to harmonize 
the Hexahemeron with the findings of 
historical geology. This theory assumes 
that one of the patriarchs, such as Adam 
or Henoch, beheld the main facts of Crea- 
tion in a vision which lasted six days and 
six nights, ‘‘during which time the visionary 
(in his half-conscious condition) saw these 
changes of day and night, and therefore 
mentioned them when relating his account 
of the vision.’”” The author then interprets 

3 Can We Harmonize the Bible with Science? 


By F. James, Ph.D. (St. Francis Mission, 
P. O., Mahlabathinin, Zululand). 


the successive stages in the Revealed 
cosmogony in the light of historical geology. 
This chapter makes particularly good read- 
ing, since it ‘‘animates’’—to use the Disney 
phrase—the spare outline of Genesis. 
Thus, interpreting verse 2, he writes: 
“Thick, heavy clouds of metallic gases 
covered the seething globe and hindered 
the light from reaching the waters.”” And 
on verse 16: ‘There, in the first Triassic 
desert, probably thousands of miles away 
from the mist-belt of the ocean, appeared 
for the first time in the history of the earth 
the blue sky, the sun, the moon and the 
stars, to the astonishment of the visionary,” 
who is beholding Creation from our terres- 
trial standpoint. 

To meet remaining difficulties arising 
from differences among the three cosmogo- 
nies in the Bible, and to answer those 
who, like Haldane, say that nature as we 
know it would impugn the wisdom and 
goodness of a Divine creator, he launches 
a theory of his own which he calls Neo- 
creationism. Recalling that St. Thomas 
allows that what can be done by created 
power need not be produced immediately 
by God, he advances the idea that the 
Angels were God’s apprentices in moulding 
the lower orders of Creation. Thus, the 
fact that so many lines of descent end in 
extinction, or that some species of animals 
are instinctively cruel, can be charged off 
against God’s apprentices, some of whom 
in pride departed from the directions of 
Jehovah, when they saw that Creation 
was mounting to man, who would be co- 
heir with Christ, the Son of God. He 
imagines the angels delighting in their 
achievement as demiurges, “when the 
saurians dominated the world,”’ only to 
learn that the still insignificant phylum of 
mammals would one day be substantially 
joined to the Godhead, becoming king of 
the whole universe. At this some revolted. 
He cites Proverbs (viii. 22-31) as voicing 
the idea of a demiurge. 

The author critically examines the so- 
called proofs for Evolution and evaluates 
it as a working hypothesis. He answers 
the objection of evolutionists to the age 
of the human race as inferred from Revela- 
tion. In a fine chapter on the design in 
nature he displays a multifarious knowledge 
of the natural sciences. 


Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 
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Biography.—‘“‘Two Kindred Hearts,”’! 
by Sister Mary Charlotte, S.N.D., is a 
delightful story of the origin and progress 
of the Coesfeld (Rhineland) branch of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
woven around the lives of the two co- 
foundresses. The first chapter gives a 
compact outline of the life and character 
of Blessed Julie Billiart, whom Sisters 
M. Aloysia and M. Ignatia selected as 
their Model. Both were lay-teachers, 
and were inspired to transplant the 
Sisterhood of Namur to the Rhineland, 
where in consequence of Napoleonic 
secularization Catholic education was 
in a very bad shape. The foundresses 
achieved their desires by way of Holland, 
and the Coesfeld foundation became an 
autonomous part of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame. The next three chapters deal 
with the youth and preparation of each 
foundress and the beginnings of the 
Congregation and its initial development. 


1 Joseph F. Wagner, {nc., New York City. 


During the Kulturkampf when Catholic 
education was again endangered, Sr. 
M. Aloysia accepted an invitation to 
come to the United States, and settled 
first in Cleveland and somewhat later in 
Covington. Subsequently the Congrega- 
tion spread into many dioceses, and has 
increased in prestige as well as in num- 
bers. The beauty of the book lies 
principally in its language, simplicity 
being combined with practical spiritual- 
ity. It does not try to differentiate 
between several Congregations, but fol- 
lows the injunctions of Canon Law 
which are of universal application. For 
these reasons the book may be heartily 
recommended for community reading 
in convents, for school libraries, for 
retreat masters and priests in general. 
Especially those who must give monthly 
conferences to Sisters will find many 
suitable topics and fine points of de- 
parture. The asceticism exposed is very 
sound, practical, and timely. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 
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New Dunwoodie Library and Archives: 


The Archbishop Corrigan Library and the Patrick and Mary 
McGovern Archives and Museum 


By R. L. Burns, B.ARcH. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, with its tur- 
reted towers that rise above the sur- 
rounding territory, is a familiar sight to 
all who have passed in the vicinity of 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. St. Jo- 
seph’s cornerstone was laid in 1891, 
the first classes being held on Sep- 
tember 21, 1896. 

The Archbishop Corrigan Library 
and the Patrick and Mary McGovern 
Archives and Museum are really two 
buildings under one roof, the Archives 
Building being used principally for the 
records of the Archdiocese. The cen- 
tral part of the building and the east 
wing will contain the Library, while the 
entire west wing will house the Archives 
and Museum (Fig. 4). In uniting 
the two, everything has been planned 
to provide both parts with the full use 
of all facilities contained in the whole 
building. 

The purpose of the new Library, 
which will house 300,000 volumes, is 
twofold. The student will find mate- 
rial for study on undergraduate the- 
ology and the other Sacred Sciences, as 
well as on a few general senior college 
subjects; for more advanced study 
and individual research, material along 
the same lines will be also available. 

There is a large collection of modern 
volumes for routine work, and these 
may be borrowed by the student. 
This is supplemented by the research 
material, consisting of books ranging 
from current volumes to rare works 


of an early epoch varying in size, 
binding and state of preservation; also 
unbound magazines, pictures, maps, 
and other material too small or ephem- 
eral to bind. Other material (such 
as current issues and bound volumes 
of periodicals) will, of necessity, have 
to be consulted in the main reading 
room. 

At least three distinct groups will 
use the Library: (1) approximately 
300 students preparing class assign- 
ments, or working for the Master’s de- 
gree; (2) twenty or more faculty mem- 
bers preparing course material or en- 
gaged in private research; (3) scholars 
and others not associated with the in- 
stitution, who are engaged in private 
research for higher degrees elsewhere 
or in the writing of books or mono- 
graphs. All of these groups will find 
provision for study in the Library, the 
students and faculty having the addi- 
tional privilege of borrowing some of 
the books. 


General Plan and Architecture 


The site of the modified H-shaped 
building containing the Library and 
the Archives will be to the west of the 
main seminary building and the clois- 
ter which extends to the chapel. The 
main entrance to the Library proper 
will be in the east wing, through a 
porch which can be entered from three 
directions: by steps on the south side 
from Valentine Street (Fig. 3), from the 
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east through the cloister, and from the 
northern approach walks (Figs. 1, 2). 
Entrance to the west wing containing the 
Archives and to the receiving room in the 
east wing will also be on the south side. 
Grade conditions permit a two-story 
height on the north and four stores on 
the south, with a driveway and walk 
from Valentine Street serving all south 
entrances. 

In style of architecture the building 
is modern Renaissance, of simple de- 
sign to harmonize with the older build- 
ings of St. Joseph’s Seminary. It will 
be constructed of random coursed na- 
tive stone with limestone trim and a 
slate roof. 

The first floor main entrance and 
foyer in the east wing lead directly to 
the reading room, between the control 
desk and a supervised stairway to the 
book stacks below. The card catalogue 
is on the north of the foyer directly 
over the catalogue workroom, and 
connected by stairs and elevator with 
this room and the stacks. A door in 
the south wall of the foyer leads to a 
corridor opening upon various rooms 
and services in the east wing—such as 
an elevator and service stairs to all 
floors and a large workroom for use in 
conjunction with the control desk. 
The librarian and secretary have cor- 
venient offices in the south portion of 
this wing, with the microfilm reading 
and work rooms occupying the remain- 
der of the area. The microfilm rooms 
will be equipped with a machine for 
reading all microfilm and microfilm 
prints, with storage space in cases for 
films and paper prints, and facilities for 
care and repair of this material. 

The control desk is ideally situated 
to control reference room, stack stairs, 
work space, and the foyer and cata- 
logue room. A book lift from the stack 
rooms below serves this desk and the 





rare book control desk on the second 
floor. 


Reading Rooms and Museum 


The reading room, seating ninety 
students, is two stories in height, and 
is lined with bookcases containing ref- 
erence books and current periodicals 
in various fields. North light is fur- 
nished by five large windows. This 
room occupies the central part of the 
first floor, using three-quarters of the 
width; the remaining space along the 
south wall is divided into five alcoves 
which will contain shelves for special 
collections and provide for group 
study. The central alcove will open 
upon the south paved terrace, which is 
over a portion of the stack rooms be- 
low. This and a similar terrace on the 
north side will give students an op- 
portunity to read in the open air when 
the weather permits. 

Directly to the west of the reference 
rooms, and reached by a public stair 
hall, is the Museum which occupies the 
entire west wing on this floor. This will 
be furnished with cases in which small 
items such as coin collections, vest- 
ments, banners, and pictures will be 
exhibited. 

Adjacent to the public stair hall in 
this location are a small rare book 
room and public toilets. The public 
stairs here lead up to a second floor 
seminar and the rare book room, and 
down to the basement public hall. 

Thereceiving room is in the basement 
of the east wing, with a loading door 
on the driveway from Valentine Street. 
Here provision is made for the handling 
of all shipments, deliveries, supplies, 
packing and unpacking and the ac- 
companying invoices and order sheets. 
Next to it is the binding and supplies 
room in which books are ordered and 
recorded, fumigated, repaired, and 
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otherwise processed before they are 
put on the shelves for use by the read- 
ers. The catalogue workroom and 
storage room occupy the largest area 
of this wing at the north end. In this 
location they are conveniently near 
the ordering and receiving departments 
and the stacks. Contact with the 
public catalogues on the first floor is 
maintained by using the elevator 
nearby. 


Arrangement of Book Stacks 


The book stacks will occupy prac- 
tically all of the central area of the 
building on the basement and sub- 
basement floors, and will be open to 
the students through the use of the 
stairway near the main control desk. 
Each stack tier will have a control desk 
at the east end, and a book lift con- 
necting with the control desks on the 
first and second floors. The stacks 
will also have doors connecting with 
east and west wing work spaces for 
proper circulation. Two other stairs, 
one centrally located and the other at 
the west end, will be provided between 
the lower and upper stacks. 

The stacks will be the standard 
double-range type, having closed ends 
and the usual seven shelves—with the 
exception of one bay on each floor, 
which will be arranged for different 
shelf spacing to take care of over-size 
books. On the south side of both 
stack floors there will be fifteen carrells, 
or small studies, for the use of those 
who require work space in the library. 
These will be furnished with a desk, 
chair, shelves, and a lamp. Windows 
will also furnish daylight for all car- 
rells on both levels. 

In the north wing of the basement is 
the archive research room. Public en- 
trance to this room can be made from 
the first floor or by using the stairway 
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from the lower grade entrance on the 
south side. Here will be arranged all 
the necessary equipment for storing 
and examining records, including a 
card file, map cases, newspaper shelves, 
and book shelves. There will be two 
offices south of this room, and on the 
north side a workroom for the archi- 
vist with a connecting stairway to the 
archives on the floor below. 


The Archives 


The Archives will occupy all the west 
area at the sub-basement level with 
the exception of a small store room. 
It will be completely filled with stacks 
having a spacing and depth of shelf 
necessary to store archival material. 
A large dumb waiter travelling from 
the sub-basement to the first floor 
serves both archive rooms, the mu- 
seum, the small rare book room, and 
the stack rooms. As the museum has a 
high ceiling, there will be no second 
floor in the west wing. 

The sub-basement of the east wing 
contains a complete photo-duplication 
department. This includes an office, 
repair and work shop, chemical mixing 
room, three dark rooms for film proc- 
essing, enlarging, and photostats; also 
space for dryers, trimmers, photostat 
machines, and a film storage room. 
Elevator machinery, stairs and other 
utilities occupy the remaining area. 
The fan room occupies a southwest 
corner portion of the sub-basement and 
basement. There are no other me- 
chanical equipment areas in the build- 
ing, steam heat being supplied from 
outside sources. 


The Rare Book Collection 


The second floor contains the rare 
book room, which extends along the 
south side of the reference room over 
the first floor alcoves. This room will 











Fig. 4. View looking east. Shows the Archives and Museum Building and the public 
entrance on the lower grade from Valentine Street. 


have the capacity to store and exhibit, 
through the use of shelves and cases, 
several thousand books which are rare 
and valuable because of age, place of 
printing, binding, or for some other 
special reason. Windows along the 
south wall will furnish good daylight, 
while the opposite wall will be lined 
with bookcases and have no openings. 
Control of this department and en- 
trance will be through a control area 
located over the first floor control desk. 

Two staff offices with lavatories oc- 
cupy the south end of the east wing on 
this floor. In the north end is a lecture 
room seating about forty-five persons, 
with a platform, screen and portable 
projector. In between the offices and 
lecture room are two seminar rooms 
provided with tables, chairs, and shelv- 
ing for the purpose of special study by 
groups. A third seminar room is lo- 


cated on this floor at the opposite end 
of the reference room. 


Decorations and Mechanical Equipment 


To mention a few of the interior 
finishes, the museum, reading room, 
alcoves, foyer and public catalogue 
rooms will have panelled wainscots of 
oak and walnut, book shelves and cases 
(where they occur) being a part of this 
treatment. The walls above and the 
ceiling will be plaster. 

The floors in these areas will be wide 
oak planks, while asphalt tile will be 
used for the other rooms on this floor. 
In the rest of the building, generally 
speaking, the floors will be of asphalt 
tile. Exceptions to this will be in the 
rare book room, stair hall and connect- 
ing areas on the second floor, where 
cork will be used; also, in the base- 
ment, where non-staining tile will be 
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used in the chemical room and cement 
in the vault. 

For the comfort of the staff and 
readers of the Library, as well as the 
preservation of the contents, certain 
provisions for air conditioning, heat- 
ing, ventilating, lighting and acoustical 
work have been made. 

Air conditioning will be provided 
for practically all of the sub-basement 
areas, the stack rooms, rare book room 
and the microfilm room; the remainder 
of the building will be mechanically 
heated and ventilated. 

In addition to the abundance of day- 


light provided for in this building, a 
thoroughly modern system of illumina- 
tion will be installed, particular atten- 
tion being given to the selection of fix- 
tures and the type of lighting which 
will best harmonize with the design 
and meet the special requirements of 
each room. 

This year, which is the fiftieth anni- 
versary of St. Joseph’s first classes, 
also marks a year in which the building 
committee of St. Joseph’s and the 
architects have coéperated in planning 
a building which should contribute 
much to the future of the institution. 
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Church Acoustics 


By CLiFFoRD M. SwAN 


In the planning and construction of 
a church, one factor receives far less 
attention than it deserves and is some- 
times even completely ignored—the 
matter of acoustics or satisfactory 
hearing conditions. Perhaps this is 
due to a false impression that beauty 
of design and decoration is incompat- 
ible with the corrective measures in- 
volved; more probably it is simply a 
question of oversight or lack of infor- 
mation. 

Years ago, there was a popular be- 
lief that stringing wires would correct 
the hearing qualities of an auditorium. 
Many churches and theatres tried the 
experiment, always with disappoint- 
ing results. Such a procedure has no 
scientific justification, and has as 
much effectiveness as a horse-chestnut 
carried in the pocket to cure rheuma- 
tism. 


Acoustics Is Now a Science 


The first scientific approach to the 
problem of architectural acoustics was 
made about fifty years ago by the late 
Professor Wallace C. Sabine of Har- 
vard University, when he began his 
classic researches on the _ subject. 
During the years intervening since 
that time, theory and experience to- 
gether with suitable corrective mate- 
rials and electronic aids have ad- 
vanced to a point where they provide a 
positive remedy for acoustical troubles, 
so that a poor condition of hearing is 
no longer either necessary or excusable. 

Large auditoriums like churches, 
constructed of hard, fireproof mate- 


rials, suffer chiefly from two acoustical 
ills. One is the excessive amount of 
reverberation caused by the multiple 
reflection of sound waves from the 
hard surfaces with little loss by ab- 
sorption, and the other is the difficulty 
of making the voice carry to the re- 
mote parts of the room. 


The Problem of Reverberation 


Reverberation causes a prolongation 
of every sound and a consequent blur- 
ring of consecutive syllables by the 
overlapping residual sound, a condi- 
tion which is fatal to the distinct per- 
ception of speech. The louder the 
sound, the greater is the reverberation 
and the worse the confusion. Hence, 
any attempt to force understanding 
upon the ear by raising the voice or by 
electrical amplification defeats its own 
purpose by aggravating the condition 
already existing. If, on the other 
hand, the reverberation is reduced by 
absorptive materials, the loudness is 
diminished proportionally so _ that 
people at a distance find it hard to 
catch the sound. Now, since clarity 
and sufficient loudness are the two 
things most needed for comfortable 
hearing, and since whatever increases 
one decreases the other, a way must 
be found to balance the two conditions 
that will prove acceptable to the aver- 
age ear. The ideal balance is not the 
same for music as for speech; there- 
fore, still further compromise must be 
made in this direction, especially in 
churches. where both speaking and 
music are important. 
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Reducing the Reverberation 


Let us see how this balance can be 
attained. In the first place, the rever- 
beration must be drastically reduced. 
Music tolerates and even demands 
more reverberation than the spoken 
word. The exact amount of sound 
absorption necessary to bring about 
the mean condition between speech 
and music is a matter to be determined 
by someone who has had experience 
in the art if the best results are to fol- 
low. Some of the excessive sound is 
absorbed by the clothing of the con- 
gregation; some by such furnishings as 
carpets, rugs, hangings and cushions; 
but the major part of the absorption 
must generally be supplied by acous- 
tical materials applied to the walls or 
ceiling or both. There are many such 
materials, divided broadly into four 
types—plasters, sprayed fibers, felts, 
and tiles. In all cases the material 
has numerous minute, intercommuni- 
cating channels or pores, into which the 
sound waves penetrate and lose their 
energy by friction. If the surface is 
painted in such a way as to close the 
pores with a film, the efficiency is 
greatly impaired. Paint, if it must be 
used, should always be sprayed or 
stippled, never brushed on, and it 
should have a thin consistency like 
water color, and not contain lead and 
oil. 

Acoustical plasters are in general 
not quite as efficient as the other types 
of sound absorbers, and are apt to be 
uncertain in their results unless great 
care is taken in their application. 
They have, however, the great advan- 
tage that they will conform to any 
curved or warped surfaces like domes 
and groined and barrel vaults, and the 
surface is unbroken by lines or joints. 

Sprayed materials likewise produce 


an unbroken surface and conform to 
any curvature, and they are very high 
in absorbing power; but the surface is 
soft and easily damaged. They are 
made of asbestos or rock-wool fiber, 
and are sprayed into place with a 
binder that holds the fibers together 
and cements them to the surface 
treated. 

Felts are of many kinds, made of 
matted fibers such as hair, wool, cot- 
ton, rock-wool and glass. The fire- 
proof qualities of rock-wool and glass 
recommend them in many cases. 
Since felts do not of themselves pre- 
sent a finished surface, it is always 
necessary to cover them with a per- 
forated metal or wood surface which 
allows the sound to pass through and 
which can be painted as desired. 

Tiles are divided into two groups, 
those that are composed of masonry 
materials and are more or less struc- 
tural in character, and those that form 
simply a surface veneer without any 
structural qualities. The former are 
really a kind of artificial stone made of 
such substances as pumice or similar 
aggregate with a Portland cement 
binder. They can be built into the 
fabric of the church to provide an ab- 
sorbent facing for arches, domes or 
other vaults, as well as for wall ashlar. 
Although their cost is comparatively 
high, they form a permanent part of 
the church structure, are fireproof, 
and are architectural in quality and 
appearance. 

Tiles of the second type are made of 
shredded wood or cane, rock-wool, 
and spun glass. ‘hey are acoustically 
efficient and generally pleasing in ap- 
pearance. They can be used as a furred 
surface, or they can be cemented di- 
rectly to plaster or concrete. Their 
use is quite extensive where cost is a 
consideration. 
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Importance of Correct Treatment 


The amount and location of the ab- 
sorptive treatment depends on the 
efficiency of the material and on the 
design of the auditorium. It is desir- 
able to cut down reflection from sur- 
faces remote from the ear, such as 
ceilings and upper walls, while pre- 
serving it for surfaces near at hand 
where the reflected sound provides re- 
inforcement to the direct wave to the 
ear. It is always easier for a person to 








hear when seated near a wall or a gal- 
lery ceiling. The poorest seats in any | 
auditorium are those in the middle of | 
the floor at maximum distance from | 
walls and ceiling. | 

Absorption should never be located 
too near the organ or choir gallery. 
Here the surfaces must be of hard 
material in order to preserve both the 
volume and the tone quality of the 
music. Acoustical materials have a| 
greater absorption for high-pitched | 
sounds than for low, so that when | 
placed near a musical source they) 
wash out the overtones and destroy | 
the quality. Besides this, so much 
sound energy is dissipated as to reduce 
the volume or loudness of organ tone. 
Thus, the net result of absorption too 
near the organ is to make the instru- 
ment sound weak and ineffective. The 
indiscriminate use of absorption is the 
bane of the organ builder’s existence, 
and if he were the only one to be con- | 
sidered this discussion would be need- | 
less. The use of an auditorium for) 
speaking, however, creates a problem 
in acoustical adjustment which can not | 
be ignored, and so the compromise | 
must be sought which will best satisfy 
all parties. | 

The amount of absorption and the | 
consequent amount of reduction in re- 
verberation is, therefore, a matter for 
careful adjustment. This, together 
with the proper location of the treat- | 
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ment, must be determined by someone 
experienced in the art. The purpose 
of the present discussion is simply to 
call attention to the problems that 
exist and to indicate the direction in 
which a satisfactory solution can be 
sought. 


Direction of Sound 


As we have seen, the absorptive 
treatment cuts down the reverbera- 
tion and thus clarifies the distinctness 
of the spoken word, but at the same 
time it reduces the loudness and con- 
sequently the carrying power of the 
voice. This is not a serious matter in 
a small room where the audience is 
within easy hearing distance of the 
source, but in a large auditorium like a 
church it becomes an important factor 
to be dealt with. In some way the 
loss in loudness caused by the absorp- 
tion and by remoteness from the source 
must be restored. This can be done 
by re-enforcement artificially provided 
by means of electro-acoustical ampli- 
fication. This does not mean a com- 
mercial ‘‘public address system’”’ with 
blaring ‘‘loud-speakers’” (how apt 
that term!) located all around the 
church and shouting from every direc- 
tion except the right one. On the con- 
trary, it means a carefully designed 
custom-built system of high-fidelity 
amplification operated at a low volume 
level, with a sound-projector designed 
and oriented so as to deliver the rein- 
forced sound only to those regions 
where it is needed. 

The object of such a system is not 
to produce a conscious amplification 
of the sound, but only to build it up to 
a degree just sufficient to make hearing 
normal and comfortable. Further- 
more, the sound-projector must be 
located as near the originating source as 


possible in order to preserve the illus- 
sion that all the sound emanates from 
a single source. People near at hand 
should not receive the reinforcement 
at all; the shape and orientation of the 
projector should be such as to supply 
the added energy only to those regions 
where it is required. If these regions 
are too scattered to be covered by a 
single projector, supplementary pro- 
jectors can be installed beside the first 
and directed to the points in question. 

Amplifiers and sound-projectors must 
be so designed and built, and the type 
of microphone so chosen, that these 
results shall be accomplished. It is 
not sufficient to throw together a sys- 
tem from commercial stock equipment 
if the best results are to be obtained. 
Like the well-dressed man, the gar- 
ments must be tailored to fit. If the 
work is done correctly, no person will 
be aware that he hears any amplified 
sound; he will hear well and without 
effort, and he will not think about the 
acoustics at all. In this lies the art of a 
perfect correction. 


Value and Limitations of Sounding 
Boards 


A word should be said about sound- 
ing boards over the pulpit. These 
should never be of the parabolic or 
shell form, as they focus the sound on 
certain spots where they produce the 
unpleasant effect of a megaphone and 
at the same time help nobody in other 
locations. Sounding-boards if prop- 
erly designed are helpful to a limited 
extent, as they tend to reflect the sound 
downwards and keep it from going up 
to the ceiling. The board should con- 
sist of a plane surface placed horizon- 
tally over the pulpit. The greater its 
diameter and the lower it is hung, the 
more efficient it will be. Usually the 
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diameter is about six feet, and the 
under side of the board is about eight 
feet above the floor of the pulpit. It 
is not particularly effective, but it 
helps somewhat. It provides, how- 
ever, an ideal location for the one or 
more sound-projectors already dis- 
cussed. By building a canopy of 
architectural tracery on the top of the 
sounding-board, a space is provided 
where the projectors can be concealed 
and yet be at the desired location near 
the voice source. 

The pulpit itself is best placed 
against a column or wall, where it will 
have the benefit of a reflecting surface 
behind the preacher. For the same 
reason that a person seated near a 
wall hears more easily by means of the 


reflected sound, so too can a speaker 
be heard more readily when he stands 
near a reflecting surface. Both speak- 
ing and hearing are at their worst in the 
middle of an open floor space. 

Methods such as those described 
have been used extensively and with 
unfailing success in many churches 
and public auditoriums. They require 
careful planning and experienced as- 
sistance to be carried out effectively, 
but the effort and the cost are amply 
justified by the results. The methods 
apply to old churches as well as new, 
but the problem is naturally much 
simplified and the cost is less when due 
provision for the work can be made in 
the design and specifications of a new 
building. 

















Air Conditioning 
By E. J. BENEscH, M.E. 


People, to-day, are ‘‘air conditioned 
minded,’’ which is a shining example of 
what concerted publicity will accom- 
plish. It was but a few years ago 
that air conditioning was applied only 
to industrial processes for the purpose 
of making a better or less expensive 
product; in other words, product air 
conditioning was introduced. To-day, 
general usage of the term implies 
“comfort cooling,’ or air conditioning 
for the comfort of the occupant. It is 
thought of primarily during the sum- 
mer months as a means of making it 
cooler (and in many instances colder) 
inside a theater, restaurant, depart- 
ment store, office, or similar place 
of human occupancy than outside. 
Comfort cooling is expected and taken 
for granted by many people, just as 
is heating during the winter, electric 
lighting, refrigerated drinking water, 
and “‘hot and cold running water.” 


The Air Conditioning Process 


It is proposed to define, describe 
and explain in a general way the 
various terms commonly used and the 
comfort air conditioning process. Air 
conditioning is just as applicable in 
winter as in summer. 

The air conditioning process in- 
volves cleaning or filtering of the air, 
removal of obnoxious odors, heating, 
cooling, humidifying or dehumidify- 
ing the air, and then distributing the 
treated air so that the conditioned air 
may absorb or give off heat, absorb 
moisture or give off moisture, without 
creating annoying drafts. These com- 


plicated processes are necessary be- 
catise the cooling or heating work 
must be done by the air within the 
space—as contrasted, for example, 
with direct heating where a warm 
radiator exposed in the room gives off 
heat by radiation to the person and ob- 
jects, and heats the air within the room 
when the air, by natural circulation, 
passes over the radiator. Thus, the 
air entering the space in summer must 
be cooled to a lower temperature so 
that, after it absorbs heat, it will be 
at the temperature at which the room 
is to be maintained. 


Recirculation of Air 


When the air in the room has reached 
the room temperature, it has done its 
work and may be “‘wasted”’ by passing 
outside, or brought back (recirculated) 
to the cooling apparatus where it is 
again ‘‘conditioned’’ and the cycle 
repeated. To discharge all the room 
air to outdoors, and then take in all 
outside or fresh air and “‘condition”’ 
this outside air (either for cooling or 
heating), is uneconomical and should 
be avoided where possible. Of course, 
in process and similar work the room 
air may be vitiated to such an extent 
that recirculation is not practicable. 

In general, all the room air is not 
recirculated. Fresh air must _ be 
brought into the apparatus in order to 
replace that which has become vitiated 
by the occupants and also to minimize 
the heat gain (or loss) by infiltration. 
Infiltration means the outside air 
which leaks in through the spaces 
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around doors and window openings 
and by the opening of doors into the 
space to be air conditioned. Thus, a 
certain amount of the conditioned air 
is not returned to the apparatus so 
that the space may be kept under a 
slight pressure, thereby preventing 
leakage of unconditioned air into the 
space. For the average space the 
amount of air allowed to leak out 
(stopping the leakage into the space) 
and fresh air provided for human re- 
quirements is, in general, about 25% 
of the total air, depending on the size 
and usage of the space. Thus, about 
75% of the conditioned air which has 
reached the room is recirculated. 


Filtering or Cleaning of Air 


For the average air conditioned 
space dry or viscous media type air 
filters are employed to remove the 
relatively large and annoying dust 
and lint particles from the air. These 
types of filters are contrasted to (1) 
the washer type in which the air enters 
a series of water sprays and is 
“‘washed,” or (2) the electrostatic 
type in which the dust particles are 
deposited due to difference in electric 
charge. The washer and electrostatic 
filters are used primarily for process 
work, where the extremely fine par- 
ticles of dust must be removed. How- 
ever, it is common practice to employ 
the viscous media or dry type filter 
ahead of the washer or electrostatic 
type to remove the heavier or larger 
particles of dust from the air. 

In general, replaceable or removable 
filters are used for ordinary air clean- 
ing, and where the quantity of air 
handled makes replacement econom- 
ical. Removable filters are of the 
spun glass, paper mat, mineral wool, or 
similar type. The filtering media is 


discarded when the impregnation of 
dust reaches a point at which the air- 
flow through the filter is retarded. A 
simple, direct-reading, air-flow gauge 
is provided for guiding the operator in 
replacement of the filtering media 
(Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1. Airmat Type Unit Air Filter 


Where replacement of the filter 
media becomes uneconomical (that is, 
in large installations), permanent fil- 
ters are furnished. These filters are 
usually of the viscous media unit or 
panel type. In the unit type, the 
units are about 24 X 24 inches. A 
coarse steel or similar wool is impreg- 
nated with a viscous fluid to which the 
dust attaches itself. A viscous fluid 
applied to automatic mechanically 
rotating screens or panels is used in 
the panel type of filters. When the 
air flow is retarded by the dust de- 
posit, the unit filters are dipped in a 
cleaning solution, and the viscous 
fluid is replaced by immersion of the 
filters into the media. In the rotating 
panel type the fluid, in which the dust 
has collected as a sludge, is renewed. 
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Odor Absorbers 


In order to minimize the amount of 
fresh air for replacement of vitiated 
air, activated carbon media odor-ab- 
sorbers are used. Activated carbon 
will absorb practically all body odors 
and a great many industrial odors. 
The activated carbon is contained 
generally in perforated canisters over 
which the recirculated air is passed. 
In passing over the canisters, the air 
is revitalized. It is not necessary to 
treat all the recirculated air; the 
portion of the air to be treated will 
depend upon the odor concentration in 
the recirculated air. Maintenance 
cost of the odor-absorption apparatus 
is exceedingly low, and, in general, 
will pay for itself in the reduction of 
outside air which must be conditioned. 
The individual installation will de- 
termine the duration of the activation 
of the carbon which, in general, will 
include at least an entire cooling sea- 
son. Reactivation of the canisters 
is part of the manufacturers’ service, 
the used canisters being replaced with 
activated ones (Fig. 2). 





Fig. 2. Panel or Unit Type Odor Absorber 


Cooling 


Circulated air is used for absorbing 
the heat which flows into a space due 
to the difference in temperature be- 


tween the air outside and within the 
space. The increase of heat may be 
caused by the sun shining upon the 
walls, windows and roof of the space, 
by the air entering the space due to 
opening of doors, etc., by lights, by 
any heat-liberating apparatus within 
the space such as motors, and by the 
people within the space. The cir- 
culated air must be cooled to such an 
extent that, after it has absorbed the 
heat from these various sources, the 
space will be at the desired tempera- 
ture. It can be seen that reduction 
in any of the heat sources will be re- 
flected in the extent of the cooling of 
the circulated air; consequently, the 
recommendation of the use of insula- 
tion on walls and roofs, window cover- 
ings (such as shades and blinds), ef- 
fective lighting with minimum elec- 
tric current input, self-closing doors, 
and weatherstripping of doors and 
windows. 

Before the air is cooled, both the 
outside and recirculated air should be 
filtered—first, to prevent dust par- 
ticles from being carried into the con- 
ditioned area, and second, to maintain 
the efficiency of the cooling surface by 
keeping it clean. 

The mixture of fresh and recircul- 
ated air, in general, is cooled by being 
drawn over cooling coils of extended 
surface within which the cold refriger- 
ant is circulated. Extended surface 
coils consist of either copper serpentine 
tubes or tubes between headers; cop- 
per or aluminum plates are rigidly 
fastened to the tubes so as to insure 
maximum thermal bond. The re- 
duced temperature of the refrigerant is 
thus extended to the plates so that 
the cooling surface consists of the 
tubes and plates combined. Thus, 
the air is conditioned by having its 
temperature reduced to such an extent 
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that it will absorb heat from the 
room. The process of reducing the 
temperature of the air (the tempera- 
ture as indicated by the ordinary ther- 
mometer) is known as sensible cool- 
ing. The reduction in temperature of 
the air passing over the cooling coils is, 
in general, 15 to 20 degrees below 
room temperature. For comfort cool- 
ing, room temperatures should be 
varied in accordance with the outdoor 
temperature; that is, the difference be- 
tween indoor and outdoor tempera- 
ture should vary in accordance with 
the outdoor temperature. A common 
variation in the difference between 
outdoor and indoor temperature is to 
keep the indoor temperature between 
72° and to 80° as the outdoor tempera- 
ture varies from 75° to 95° (Fig. 3). 





Fig. 3. Typical Heating Coil 


Dehumidification 


“Tt is not the heat but the humid- 
ity,’ is a common complaint—which 
means that the relative amount of 
moisture in the air is such that uncom- 
fortable conditions prevail. A certain 
amount of moisture is always present 
in the air, even on the driest winter 
day. The removal of any portion of 
the moisture in the air is known as de- 
humidification. 

When the air is passed over the cold 
cooling coils, some of the moisture in 
the air is condensed. The amount 
of moisture removed is dependent 


upon the temperature of the cooling 
coil. The temperature at which the 
air moisture condenses is called the 
dew point temperature. The lower 
the dew point temperature, the greater 
will be the condensation or dehumidi- 
fication. 

The fresh air contains moisture due 
to atmospheric conditions, and the 
recirculated air contains moisture 
which it has gained from the people 
and moisture-liberating apparatus in 
the conditioned area. The air mix- 
ture passing over the cooling coils 
is dehumidified simultaneously with 
“sensible cooling.’’ As can be readily 
seen, on a warm muggy day it is quite 
possible that, in order to reduce the 
moisture in the air, the temperature 
of the air passing over the cooling 
surface will be lowered to such an ex- 
tent that the room will become too 
cold, with an excessive relative hu- 
midity giving a “clammy”’ sensation. 
For comfort cooling, the relative hu- 
midity in the room should be main- 
tained between 45 and 55%, depend- 
ing upon the temperature. 

The cold cooling surface causes the 
moisture in the air to condense, and 
thereby the cold cooling surface re- 
moves heat from the air. The heat 
removed in the condensation process is 
called Jatent heat. 


Reheating 


To overcome the ‘‘clammy”’ sensa- 
tion, the cold air must be re-heated. 
The heating of the air raises its tem- 
perature, thereby decreasing its rela- 
tive humidity and removing the 
“clammy” feeling. In other words, 
in order to reduce excessive humidity 
it is first necessary to over-cool the 
air (to induce condensation of the 
moisture), and then heat it. Re-heat 
may be furnished by a steam heating 
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coil or electric heaters. In general, 
steam is not available during the sum- 
mer and electric heating is expensive. 
For ordinary comfort cooling careful 
engineering will eliminate the use of 
re-heat. 


Cooling Load 


From the foregoing it can be real- 
ized that the air entering the room 
must be in such a state as to do both 
sensible cooling and dehumidification 
(or latent cooling). The cooling ca- 
pacity of the air conditioning system 
must be sufficient to reduce the tem- 
perature on a hot day and sufficient 
to dehumidify the air on a warm 
muggy day. Maximum sensible cool- 
ing and maximum latent cooling do 
not occur simultaneously;  conse- 
quently, the capacity of the air condi- 
tioning system must be such as to 
handle the greatest of the maximum 
cooling loads. 


Heating 


In cold weather the heat lost from 
the room through walls, windows, 
doors, and roof (due to the difference 
in temperature between the room and 
outdoors and the cold air leaking 
into the room through window cracks 
and door openings) is generally taken 
care of by the heating system. In 
order to maintain fixed conditions of 
temperature and humidity, the heat- 
ing system should be automatically 
controlled to maintain the room tem- 
perature. The air entering the room 
must be heated to at least room tem- 
perature and preferably slightly higher. 
The recirculated and fresh air is 
heated by coils similar to those used 
for cooling except that steam or hot 
water is used in the coil as the heating 
medium. The temperature of the 
air should be automatically controlled 


by a thermostat located in the supply 
air duct. 
Humidification 

During winter when the outdoor air 
is cold and dry or the humidity is low 
(which means very little moisture in 
the air), and when the air is heated, a 
“dry’’ sensation is produced. Moisture 
is lost from the room through window 
and door cracks. To correct the ‘‘dry- 
ness” of the air, moisture must be 
added or the air must be humidified. 

Moisture is added to the air by 
means of water sprays, water pans 
containing steam coils, or steam jets. 
The water used in the sprays must be 
heated, so that the air will be able to 
absorb it. 

For ordinary comfort air condition- 
ing a maintained fixed humidity is not 
advisable because, if too high and the 
outdoor temperature drops, condensa- 
tion will occur on the windows and 
walls. It is common practice to lower 
the maintained relative humidity as 
the outdoor temperature falls. 


Air Conditioners 


An air conditioner or conditioning 
unit consists of the air filters, odor 
absorbers if desirable, outside air heat- 
ing coils, cooling coil, reheating coil if 
necessary, a drain pan for receiving 
the condensation caused by dehumidi- 
fication, humidifier, and a motor- 
driven centrifugal fan, all in a single 
sheet steel casing. Air conditioners 
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Fig. 4. Suspended Type Air Conditioner 
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may be factory fabricated or built-up 
at the site. The fan is used for draw- 
ing the air through the filter and coils 
and forcing the conditioned air through 
the air distribution system (Fig. 4). 


Air Distribution System 


From the air conditioner the condi- 
tioned air generally must be distrib- 
uted to the room or conditioned areas; 
although certain areas may permit the 
omission of the distribution system. 
If a large quantity of cooled air is in- 
troduced at a single point, the cooling 
may occur in spots or disagreeable 
drafts may be encountered. Galvan- 
ized sheet steel ducts are used as a rule 
to distribute the conditioned air. 
The ducts conveying the cooled air 
should be insulated where they pass 
through unconditioned areas in order 
to minimize heat gain and prevent 
possible sweating. Ducts in the con- 
ditioned areas need not be insulated, 
because any heat gained will be from 
the conditioned space and the space 
temperature is low enough to prevent 
sweating. 
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Fig. 5. Ceiling Air Diffuser 





From the distributing ducts condi- 
tioned air is admitted to the space by 
means of side wall grilles or ceiling dif- 
fusers. Extreme care must be exer- 
cised in selecting grilles or diffusers 
so that the cold air will not strike the 
walls or floor creating disagreeable 
drafts (Fig. 5). 

Room air is conveyed back to the air 
conditioner by a similar system of ducts. 
Grille locations usually are not as im- 
portant as in the supply system; the 
main precaution being not to have ex- 
cessively large quantities of air re- 
turned from a single point. 

The design of the air distribution 
system will determine greatly the dif- 
ference between a satisfactory or 
troublesome air conditioning system. 


Refrigeration 


In order to provide the cold medium 
in the cooling coil mechanical refrigera- 
tion, generally, is required. Cold well 
water, if available, in sufficient quan- 
tity and suitable temperature, may be 
used. The cooling coil may contain 
either a chemical refrigerant or chilled 
water. Where the refrigerant is em- 
ployed directly, the process is known as 
direct expansion. The use of chilled 
water in the coils requires the cooling 
of the water in a separate cooler or 
chiller by a chemical refrigerant; the 
chilled water then must be pumped to 
the cooling coil. The refrigerant in 
general use today for ordinary comfort 
cooling is Freon (F-12), a non-toxic gas 
or liquid. 

Local regulations restrict the use of 
direct expaiision air conditioning sys- 
tems, generally: thus, when the refrig- 
erating equipment is located in the 
basement, the system may be used for 
the first floor, or when the refrigerating 
equipment is located on the roof, the — 
system may be used for the top floor; 
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otherwise the refrigerating equipment, 
with limitations, must be located on 
the same floor as the direct expansion 
air conditioner. 


Refrigeration Cycle 


Usually a motor-driven compressor 
is used in conjunction with a condenser 
to produce the cold media in the cool- 
ing coils. The refrigerant, usually 
Freon, in a gaseous form is compressed 
to a pressure around 130 pounds per 
square inch; the compressed gas is then 
condensed to a liquid under the same 
pressure in the condenser. The liquid 
Freon under pressure is passed through 
a needle valve (expansion valve) at 
the inlet of the cooling coil (which may 
be in the air conditioner or in the water 
cooler). The pressure in the tubes of 
the cooling coil is very much less than 
the pressure of the liquid, and because 
of this difference in pressure the liquid 
expands. In expanding the liquid be- 
comes a gas at the pressure in the coil. 
In expanding and changing from liquid 
to gas, heat is absorbed either from the 
air or the water, thereby producing the 
cold coil or water. The gaseous Freon 
is then returned to the compressor 
where the cycle is repeated (Fig. 6). 

The expansion valve is usually of the 





Fig.6. Refrigerating Compressor - 


automatic, thermostatically operated 
type; the valve is adjusted to main- 
tain a definite coil temperature and will 
automatically gradually open or close 
to admit more or less refrigerant to 
maintain the coil temperature. 

The pressure in the cooling coil (suc- 
tion pressure) will be reduced by de- 
mand for refrigerant by the expansion 
valve. When the reduced suction 
pressure reaches a predetermined point, 
a pressure-actuated electric switch will 
cause the compressor to stop and not 
start until the pressure increases to a 
similar predetermined point. 





Fig. 7. Self-Contained Air-Conditioner Filters, 
Cools, Heats and Distributes Conditioned Air 

Condensing of the compressed gas 
takes place in the condenser. In order 
to condense, the gas must be cooled. 
Two general methods are used for con- 
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densing the gas: by having water cir- 
culate around tubes containing the gas 
or by water being sprayed over coils 
containing the compressed gas. In 
the former method city water or well 
water may be used; the water being 
wasted after it has passed through the 
condenser. Local regulations limit the 
quantity of water which may be used 
and wasted for condensing purposes. 

When the quantity of city water 
required for condensing purposes ex- 
ceeds that permissible by local regula- 
tion, the water must be recirculated. 
In condensing the compressed gas, 
heat is absorbed by the water which 
must be dissipated before the water can 
be re-used (i.e., the condensing water 
must be cooled). To cool the water, 
it is sprayed into an air stream, the air 
in turn absorbs the heat from the 
water and the warm air is then wasted. 
This condenser water cooling apparatus 
is known as a cooling tower. 

The gas may also be condensed by 
recirculated water sprayed over coils 





containing the gas; the spray water in 
turn being cooled by an air stream in 
which the sprays operate. This type of 
cooling apparatus is called an evapora- 
tive condenser. 

The cooling air stream is outdoor 
air. The cooling capacity of the cool- 
ing tower or evaporative condenser is 
directly dependent upon the heat-ab- 
sorbing capacity of the outdoor air. 

The scope of this article does not 
permit discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of cooling towers 
and evaporative condensers (Fig. 7). 


Conclusion 


It has been the purpose to describe 
in a general way air conditioning for 
comfort. There are modifications of 
the air conditioner described; refrig- 
erants other than Freon (F-12) are in 
use; chemical dehumidification is com- 
mon; automatic temperature and hu- 
midity control systems have not been 
considered; and other systems of re- 
heat are in use. 








Maintenance of Buildings 
By J. H. SULLIVAN 


The thrill of having a new building— 
whether it is a church, school, refec- 
tory, convent, house or the humblest 
dwelling—is something no one can ac- 
curately describe. This thrill generally 
comes at least once in a lifetime to the 
most fortunate or unfortunate indi- 
vidual. The aftermath may be dis- 
appointing or happy, depending on 
the success of the use to which the new 
structure is put. But of one thing we 
can be sure—a pleasant and felicitous 
occupation will not be likely unless 
arrangements for proper maintenance 
are made at the outset and continued 
with care and diligence. By this I do 
not mean that an owner or user must 
become a slave to his premises. Quite 
the contrary, the more intelligent and 
carefully planned his maintenance 
methods, the less troublesome the 
task will become. 

And in the whole general field of 
buildings I feel there is no group to 
which this question is of greater import 
than to our schools and churches, 
structures in which the psychological 
and spiritual welfare of the occupants 
may be subtly influenced by the charm 
and harmony of their physical environ- 
ment. For, aside from the cold eco- 
nomics of retarded depreciation, upon 
good maintenance depend both the 
perpetuation of the beauty of a build- 


ing, undiminished, and the continua-— 


tion of its utility. 

It is an easy thing to skimp on main- 
tenance, because the penalties for un- 
wise frugality or uninformed care usu- 
allv are delayed; but in the long run 


the cost is high—in money, in inter- 
rupted use of the property, and in de- 
preciation intangibles which cannot be 
precisely evaluated. 


Why Maintenance Costs Vary 


The volume and degree of mainte- 
nance advisable varies for every type 
of structure, depending upon the mate- 
rials used and the type of occupancy. 
An all-masonry structure will need 
less maintenance than one of wood, 
obviously. A school for small boys 
will require more than a convent col- 
lege. 

The other factor, perhaps less ob- 
vious but equally weighty in its in- 
fluence on the amount of upkeep re- 
quired in a building, is the calibre and 
integrity of the builder. Within the 
same type-group some buildings will 
require much more maintenance than 
others. A frame structure, carefully 
fitted and built of seasoned lumber, 
will need less repair than the same 
building hastily thrown together with 
green lumber that shrinks and opens at 
every mitre. A masonry wall, care- 
fully laid with all the joints well filled, 
will hold out storms that would drive 
right through the same design wall, 
built with the same bricks and mortar 
but by less skilled or less careful arti- 
sans. 

Buildiag upkeep and minor repairs 
must necessarily be the responsibility 
of the building management or owner, 
whether it be on the limited scale of a 
single caretaker in a village school, or a 
large trained organization such as 
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handles the vast properties of the 
Archdiocese of New York. However, 
the same underlying principles must 
govern the care of each class of build- 
ings. 

Until recent years this problem was 
in no way regarded as a matter of con- 
cern for the original builder. Contrac- 
tors built buildings, turned them over 
to the owners, and, figuratively speak- 
ing, washed their hands of them. Not 
so of late. The constructor or con- 
tractor, while theoretically not in- 
volved, actually has a deep interest in 
maintenance questions. Since he fre- 
quently works hand-in-hand with the 
designers and planners, technical solu- 
tion of anticipated maintenance prob- 
lems becomes a part of his task, but 
there is more to it than that. Because 
he physically assembles and puts to- 
gether the materials of the structure, 
watches them grow stone by stone, a 
paternal or proprietary feeling towards 
the creation is inevitably developed. 
Moreover, working with and dealing 
in all manner of construction materials, 
the builder acquires a familiarity and 
conversance with them that makes 
their preservation a matter of natural 
moment to him. 


A Special Maintenance Handbook 


Some time ago a most useful system 
was introduced in this connection, one 
which wise owners might require build- 
ers everywhere to emulate. This was 
the compilation of a detailed book of 
instructions covering maintenance, re- 
pairs, and upkeep or replacement of 
all of the various building elements in 
a newly completed structure. The 
book in question, nicely bound and in- 
dexed for easy use, was turned over 
to the owner together with a complete 
set of the building detail plans. The 


book incorporated advice and sugges- 
tions by each subcontractor with ref- 
erence to the maintenance of the mate- 
rials or work installed by him. This 
collaboration is very important, for, 
competent though a general contractor 
may be, he cannot know everything, 
but by combing the many specialists 
it is possible to compile a collection of 
data and advice which is a distillation 
of the best technical knowledge and 
experience in each field. 

The ‘‘Maintenance Brochure’’ pre- 
pared for the Cardinal Hayes Memorial 
High School in New York City very 
well illustrates the extent of the cover- 
age. It is a ninety-two page book 
treating one hundred and eight sub- 
jects—everything from the topmost 
lightning rod down to the lowest 
plumbing drain, or, alphabetically, 
from Anemostats and Asphalt Tile 
Floors to Windows and Wood Floors. 
Not all of the directions and sugges- 
tions are new or original, and many of 
them would be known to any experi- 
enced building managers. However, 
the convenience of having them all 
grouped and easily available facilitates 
good maintenance practice; and the 
research and organizing necessary to 
cover the wide variety of materials in 
a modern building is an onerous task 
which the average owner is not in a 
position to undertake. 

It is impossible in an article of this 
length to prescribe maintenance meth- 
ods in any comprehensive way, but 
some brief suggestions on a few of the 
materials common to schools and 
churches may be of value to my read- 
ers. 


Brickwork 


Due to expansion and contraction, as 





1 Specially compiled by the George A. 
Fuller Company. 
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well as vibration, after a certain period 
slight cracks may appear in brickwork 
joints. Due to infiltration of moisture 
or the formation of frost in the small 
separations, the joints may start to 
break and fall out. It is, therefore, 
advisable to inspect brickwork every 
year or so in order to remedy that con- 
dition before it becomes serious. Cut- 
ting out the faulty joints about an 
inch in depth and repointing with good 
mortar will remedy them. 

Due to dust, smoke and fumes in the 
atmosphere, brickwork may become 
soiled. To clean a brick building it is 
usual to wash it down with water to 
which a small amount of muriatic acid 
(about 2%) has been added (using 
scrubbing brushes in the washing), 
and then to remove all of the acid by 
washing with clean water. Hanging 
scaffolds are almost always necessary 
for this class of work, at least where 
more than a one-story structure is in- 
volved. Both in pointing and clean- 
ing trained men are essential, and it is 
usually found advisable to secure the 
services of an experienced company. 

The so-called ‘“‘steam process’ is 
sometimes used in cleaning brick 
buildings, using salammoniac to loosen 
the grime; but this process is more 
often used where a large percentage of 
the wall is faced with limestone. 


Bronze 


Both interior and exterior bronze 
work should be thoroughly dusted 
regularly with a soft dust brush or 
rubbed lightly with a soft clean cloth. 
About once a month a few drops of 
lemon oil should be used on the wiping 
cloth. 

Bronze work is sometimes scrubbed 
down with a wax paste (of which car- 
nauba wax is the base), which is some- 
what similar to simonizing; but as 


this somewhat affects the natural aging 
of the bronze, it should not be done 
without due consideration. 

The exterior bronze on a building 
usually is oxidized, and therefore no 
metal polishes, cleaning or rubbing 
materials containing any abrasives 
should be used, as these would per- 
manently mar the finish. 

Except for the natural patina, which 
is sometimes highly prized, interior 
bronze might be cleaned with pumice if 
occasion demands. Pumice, if and 
when employed, should be used with a 
copious amount of water, and the 
bronze should not be rubbed with a 
circular motion but in long stokes 
with the grain. Bronze should be 
thoroughly washed off after using 
pumice, and rewashed or rubbed with 
lemon oil as before described. 

Acid spots on bronze are very dam- 
aging, especially on oxidized bronze. 
On plain bronze they may usually be 
removed with a thorough rubbing with 
pumice and water, but on oxidized 
bronze nothing can be done except to 
clean the bronze and then re-oxidize it. 
For this reason, every caution should 
be exercised to the end that acids used 
in masonry cleaning be kept away from 
bronze. 


Blackboards 


Blackboards should be washed at 
least once a week, if in use. In wash- 
ing, use clean water to which a small 
amount of ammonia has been added. 
Washing is best done with a rubber 
squeegee, using either horizontal or 
vertical strokes, as a circular motion 
does not remove the dirt satisfactorily. 
In washing, the water should be 
changed frequently. The use of greasy 
or soapy water should be ‘entirely 
avoided. 
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Cabinet Work 


In addition to normal frequent light 
dusting, cabinet work should be thor- 
oughly wiped with a soft cloth at least 
once a month. Care should be exer- 
cised not to use harsh cloths, nor those 
that throw off lint. Wiping or dusting 
with soiled or grimy cloths is worse 
than no dusting at all. Dusting or 
wiping deserves more emphasis than 
it usually receives, for by this process 
not only is the regular collection of dust 
and grime removed but the inherent 
beauty of the wood is developed, dis- 
playing the artistry of the graining 
and the rich lustre that age and this 
simple form of cleaning can produce. 
At infrequent intervals it may be de- 
sirable to rewax the surface of the 
wood. This may be done by applying 
a thin coat of waterproof wax with 
something like soft cheesecloth. After 
this has thoroughly dried, polish by 
rubbing with more clean cheesecloth. 


Waxed Wood Floors 


Regular maintenance of waxed wood 
floors consists in going over them daily 
with a soft brush or fleece wool mop 
free from oil. No oil at all should be 
used on waxed surfaces, as the oil tends 
to soften the wax. At intervals, vary- 
ing from two weeks to four months de- 
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pending on usage, floors should be re- 
waxed. 

Preliminary to waxing, the floors 
should be thoroughly cleaned. If any 
soil or grime remains on the floor, the 
entire floor should be cleansed with 
turpentine or benzine. The solvent 
should be applied to the floor by a 
cloth dipped and wrung out to avoid 
too free use of the cleansing element. 
Do not allow any of the solvent to 
flow over the floor. The floor should be 
allowed to dry throughly before wax- 
ing. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
the wax should be applied in a very 
thin film. It is good practice to allow 
the wax to dry overnight before polish- 
ing. The polishing is best done with 
an electric rotary brush. The machine 
should be run along the grain of the 
wood. In the absence of a machine, 
the polishing may be done with a 
heavy waxing brush or a heavy block 
wrapped in burlap or carpet. Many 
kinds of spots and stains may be re- 
moved by rubbing with a little turpen- 
tine and then re-waxing. 

Water-wax emulsions are now fre- 
quently used on wood floors, as they 
dry quickly and require very little 
polishing. A good paste wax, how- 
ever, is considered more durable and 
protective. Water alone should not 
be used on wax floors at all. 
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Cement Floors 


Unpainted cement floors may be 
scrubbed with hot water and washing 
soda. The floors should first be well 
wet with clear water, and then with 
the hot solution. The floor should be 
rinsed thoroughly with clear water to 
remove all traces of any cleaning or 
scouring materials. The use of soap on 
unpainted or untreated cement floors is 
not advised, as a scum formed by the 
soap and the lime in the cement is 
liable to appear either on or slightly 
below the surface of the floor. 

Cement floors are sometimes waxed, 
but this is a doubtful practice. If 
used at all on cement floors, waxing 
should be used very sparingly, as any 
wax that may penetrate into the floor 
has a tendency to darken it. 

In case of badly soiled concrete or 
cement surfaces, the appearance may 
be improved by sprinkling over the 
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floor about one-quarter inch of dry 
hydrated lime and allowing it to stand 
for several hours and then removing it. 
This treatment may be repeated sev- 
eral times, if the floor does not respond 
satisfactorily to one treatment. 


Painted Plaster Walls and Ceilings 


Walls should be dusted frequently 
and vacuumed at regular intervals. 
The dusting is best done with a wool 
wall brush manipulated by using up- 
ward and downward strokes. These 
brushes should be washed frequently 
and dried. Brushing a wall with a 
dirty brush will do more harm than 
good. This also applies to sponges or 
other implements used. 

Painted walls may be washed when 
brushing fails to give a spotless ap- 
pearance. A good many washings may 
be given at less cost than painting. 
When washing is contemplated, all 
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superficial dust should first be removed 
by brushing. 

In washing a wall or ceiling, first 
wet the surface with a sponge dipped in 
clean warm water. The surface should 
be made as wet as possible without 
causing the water to flow or drip. 
After being dampened, the surface 
may be washed with a clean solution. 
Modified washing soda used in the pro- 
portion of one ounce to fourteen 
quarts of warm water makes a satis- 
factory washing solution, although, if 
the wall is grimed, a scouring may be 
found necessary. 

Warm water with a small amount of 
soft soap applied with a sponge is good 
for removing finger marks or smudges 
from small areas, or for washing close 
to the edges of protruding trim. In 
general, however, in washing painted 
surfaces the use of soap is not recom- 
mended. 

It will be understood that none of 
the foregoing suggestions applies to 
calcimine surfaces or to any paint that 
is soluble in water. Such surface may 
be brushed, but not washed. 

The washing of painted surfaces will 
eventually wear through the paint 
film. The paint should never be al- 
lowed to wear away to such an extent 
that the plaster is exposed, for aside 
from the discoloration the washing 
solution might soften the plaster. It is 


probable that the need for re-painting 
would be obvious for a considerable 
time before the plaster was actually ex- 
posed. 


Linoleum 


The proper maintenance required by 
linoleum depends on the amount of 
usage that it gets. Where the surface 
is untreated, it should be swept daily 
with a soft floor brush or an oil-treated 
mop. It should be washed as occasion 
demands with a mild or neutral soap 
in a solution of lukewarm water. Al- 
kaline soaps or abrasive compounds 
should not be used, as these tend to 
soften the linoleum. In areas where 
traffic is light, the clean dry linoleum 
may be waxed and polished. Any good 
floor wax is satisfactory for this pur- 
pose, applied and polished in the cus- 
tomary way. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
how frequently waxed linoleum should 
be washed, as washing the surface re- 
moves considerable of the wax. At 
infrequent intervals a scrubbing, in- 
stead of a mere washing, will be neces- 
sary, after which the floor will need re- 
waxing and polishing. 


Slag Roofs 


It is assumed that regular inspec- 
tions will be made occasionally. Dur- 
ing cold weather the leaders and roof 
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drains may become clogged with snow 
or slush. A little rock salt judiciously 
placed usually relieves the blockage be- 
fore solid ice forms, which may have a 
rupturing effect. Attempts to remove 
ice or slush with picks or other metal 
tools should not be made, due to the 
danger of puncturing or mutiliating 
the roofing. 

Slag roofing should be kept free 
from debris by occasionally raking 
with a fine tooth rake. If any bald 
spots occur due to loss of slag by wind 
or erosion, fresh slag should be added, 
as the slag affords protection to the 
roof membrane. 

Sometimes the slag may tend to pile 
up near the gutter or at the entrance 
to the leader. Should this occur, it 
should be raked away and evened off. 
The gravel stops and screens at the 
leaders should be kept clean and free. 

Mechanical Work 

No attempt will be made herein to 
cover the plumbing, heating, electrical, 
or elevator installations, since all this 
equipment (except for operation) re- 
quires the attention of actual crafts- 
men of the various trades. 


This treatise cannot be concluded 
without touching briefly upon the ef- 
fect on the maintenance problem re- 
sulting from the new methods and 
materials that will undoubtedly com- 
prise many buildings of the future. 
That some of the changes will reduce 
or simplify the maintenance required 
cannot be denied. Architects and en- 
gineers in the building field, and re- 
search scientists in their laboratories, 
are striving constantly to evolve mate- 
rials which will not wear out or corrode. 
All that can be said is that the upkeep 
methods must be kept abreast of the 
improvements in materials. The gen- 
eral underlying principle of “‘Save the 
Surface and You Save All,’’ will never 
be outmoded. 

Revolutionary as many of the new 
structures may be, there will always 
stand—and there will always be erected 
new—buildings of the type and style 
and ancient materials that have sym- 
bolized the advance of our civiliza- 
tion, culture, and religion for genera- 
tions past. These edifices it is our 
continuing and profound responsibility 
to preserve for posterity. 
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Information on Building Plans 
and Maintenance 


In answer to our invitation, several 
readers have already asked for sug- 
gestions that will help them to reach a 
decision with regard to building and 
maintenance problems which are 
bothering them. 


We welcome inquiries of this kind, 
since they enable us to render our 
subscribers a more practical service. 
The problems of one pastor are un- 
questionably the problems of hun- 
dreds, the variation being confined to 
the individual circumstances of dif- 
ferent cases. 


One of the inquiries so far received 
is concerned with the problem of 
making wise provision for the growing 
needs of a heretofore small suburban 
parish, which, because of a local build- 
ing boom, suddenly finds itself con- 
fronted with the necessity of providing 
accommodations (including a school) 
for a doubled congregation, with the 
probability that this congregation will 
double or treble again (not too far- 
fetched a supposition) within the next 
few years. 


How should this pastor plan his 
building program, so as not to involve 
too heavy present expenditure and 
yet lay the basis for later development 
of the whole parish plant? This 
problem is being at present carefully 
studied, and the problem and its 
solution will probably appear in our 
next Supplement. 
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